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CHAPTEE XIV. 



TWO EASY-GOERS. 



It was morning when the conspirators came 
stumbling out of the old church vaults, and 
stood blinking, owl-like, in the light of the 
dawning day. 

But few words were interchanged between 
them. 

Darknoll, who had extinguished the lan- 
tern he carried, led the way back to the 
lodge. 

Here refieshments had been prepared, so 
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that his guests might eat, drink, and, if 
required, sleep, without disturbing the vU- 
lage out of its accustomed propriety, or 
causing unpleasant questions to be asked by 
its ever curious, though poppy-headed in- 
habitants. And the four men, moved by 
such different instincts, yet bent upon one 
common end, passed through the thickly 
populated churchyard, threading their way 
among graves, scattering the dew from the 
tall grass, and each alike anxious to avoid 
the coming sunlight. 

The plan so long matured was now ap- 
proved of by all, and, creatures of darkness, 
they hurried home through the pure morn- 
ing air and pearly light, to rest. 

To rest ! while the dying Baronet moaned 
in his bed, and Gertrude — ^poor defenceless 
child — slumbered in hers, all imconscious of 
the terrible doom pronounced. 

The sun rises higher and higher in the 
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heavens, and the birds, those winged musi- 
cians of the air, flutter from bough to bough 
or spring aloft, filling all space with me- 
lody. 

An awful contrast this bright and hopeful 
world with that within the dark and crum- 
bling catacomb beneath the stone floor of the 
old Abbey Church, abiding place of the bat 
and the spider, yet where manly strength 
was left to moulder, and beauty — youth and 
beauty — to decay. 

Ugh ! let us for the time being shake such 
dreary thoughts from us, and wander down 
by the river's bank till we come to a cosy 
spot we have had our eye upon, even at the 
commencement of this chapter, and where 
we hope to introduce the reader to a very 
nice old gentleman. 

Here he is, lying on his back, a soft felt 
hat forming a pillow for his partially bald 
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head ; a rod, which he is too lazy to hold, 
supported on a couple of crossed sticks ; and 
a float, which he is watching with half-shut 
pleasant eyes, bobbing about in the water. 
A portly old gentleman, white-haired and 
ruddy-cheeked, a nose as straight as a dart, 
an upper lip short as any bygone Greek's, 
and a mouth and chin that might have been 
borrowed from that same Greek's statue. 
He is inclined to corpulence, and is dressed 
in a suit of tweed, the latter spotted 
and stained by much sylvan wear and 
tear. 

Now take all this in at one comprehensive 
glance, and you will have something of an 
idea of the personality of Mr. Francis Mild- 
may, Sector of Dripsey Bridge and its twin 
parish of Wentworth. 

Unmistakably a gentleman ; — Frank Mild- 
may might have worn ragged corduroy or 
frowsy fustian, but the most inexperienced 
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eye could not mistake him for anything but 
that. 

An easy-goer — ^hurting no man's preju- 
dices — having none of his own, Pa' son Mild- 
may was beloved by all, from the Badical 
cobbler, who, as he wouldn't come to church, 
" Pa'son Frank " made a point of preaching 
to through his little shop window, down to 
the village curs, who, conscious of concealed 
biscuits in the good gentleman's capacious 
pockets, came sniffing obsequiously at Ms 
heels. 

This is no cur, however, whose black, 
dewy muzzle is resting on the rector's 
shoulder, and whose sweet brown eyes, full 
of fun and mischief, are watching the bob- 
bing float with far more attention than 
Pa'son Frank himself. 

Mentioning the dog, recalls us to the 
fact that the rector is not alone. Standing 
against the trunk of a tree, " arranging " 
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bait for the rector's lines, is the dog's 
master — ^Mr. Peter Applethwaite. 

A curioTis, but none the less constant, 
companionship is that between Fa'son Frank 
and Sandy Feter. ^^ Oh ! I shall reclaim 
him some day/' the laughing rector would 
say in answer to a remonstrance from the 
"unco guid" of his parish. "Peter has 
been twice to church, and would have con- 
tinued to. come but that his snoring dis- 
turbed the congregation." 

"Feter," said the rector, but without 
looking up, " I think I've got a bite." 

Applethwaite glanced at the float, and 
shook his head 

" Not you ; besides, Bummager's got her 
eyes on the float, and would bark if it 
moved." 

There was a pause — ^a short one— broken 
by the rector. 

"Peter, I don't like the way you're 
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bringing up that dog — it's not Chris- 
tian.'' 

Mr. Applethwaite's face expanded into its 
usual expressive grin. 

" Why not, Pa'son ? If eddication means 
Christianity, Eummager's got it. 'Tisn't 
my fault, Pa'son Frank, if the school boards 
set themselves agin' Bible teachin'." 

'' The Scriptures say, ' Itemember to keep 
holy the Sabbath day.' Now, Eummager 
doesn't." 

"0!" 

It is impossible for words to describe the 
tone of protest conveyed in this ejacula- 
tion, 

'*Why, pa'son, I don't think that dog 
would bark at a cat, much more start a 
hare, of a Sunday." (This with a sly look 
at the rector.) "She has kept too good 
company for that." 

*^ She's a ne'er-do-well, and you're an- 
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other," said the rector, caressing the sleek, 
black head of the dog. ^^ Though I must 
say,'' he added, with a merry laugh, " that 
when you were illegally drinking at some 
ale-house, Eummager followed me to church, 
and sat out the entire sermon in the centre 
aisle, Ucking her Ups, and staring me out of 
countenance." 

"And I'll be bound," said Master Apple- 
ihwaite, "as she understood you, Pa'son 
Frank, as well, if not better, than th' rest o' 
the congregation." 

"It is possible," assented the rector, re- 
flectively. 

" Possible ! I'd back her," and Peter 
jerked his thumb in the direction of the dog, 
still intent upon the float, — " agin' Farmers 
Jowler and Flack, who are sound asleep 
afore you give out the text. Why, to see 
the way Eummager turns over a rabbit 
would make a Christian of a heathen. She 
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makes a dash, knocks it over, and holds 
it down till I come and set it free 
again ! '' 

Another pause, again broken by the 
rector. 

" Peter ! " 

"I'm all here, pa'son; on'y too glad to 
be here when you talk. It almost makes 
one wish to be a'nigh all ears, like a 
donkey.'' 

The good-natured old gentleman, accus- 
tomed to Peter's ways, took not the shadow 
of an offence ; indeed, had he done so, 
Peter's misery — for he adored the rector — 
would have been complete for the day. 

"We have said that they understood each 
other. 

" Over that old stone bridge " — and the 
rector raised himself on his elbow, pointing 
to two picturesque arches of drooping ivy 
and mouldering stone that spanned the river 
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— "over that bridge, Peter, the ancient 
Bomans passed." 

*^Why not?" said the unimaginative 
Applethwaite ; "they must have passed 
over somehow; that bridge is as good as 
another. IVe not much opinion of them 
Eomans myself. Why, that iron pot as I 
fished out of the river bed — " 

"And for which I gave you half-a- 
crown." 

" Though I said it weren't worth a six- 
pence — ^for it wasn't a thing to bile a tatur 
in. Now, meanin' no disrespect to you, 
pa'son ; but the ancients is a matter as calls 
for discussion." 

" Ha, ha ! " laughed the rector ; " they've 
called for a great deal, and I don't know 
that much good has come of it. This little 
book" (and the rector took up a well- 
thumbed volume that had been reposing by 
his side) " contains about as much wisdom 
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as, with the exception of One, I oare to 
study. Listen to this, Peter; and, in a 
rich, soft voice, the rector read : 

/< No life so happy and so pleasant as the 
life of a well-governed angler ; for when the 
lawyer is swaUowed up with business, and 
the statesman is preventing or contriving 
plots, then we sit on cowslip banks, hear 
the birds sing, and possess ourselves in as 
much quietness as these silent silver streams 
which we now see glide so quietly by us." 

Peter Applethwaite, who was a good lis- 
tener as well as talker — the former qualifi- 
cation being a great recommendation to the 
rector — nodded approval. 

<< May I ask the name of the gentleman 
as figured that up ? " 

" Izaak Walton." 

^^ Then please score one in my name to 
Mr. Isaacs — we thinks alike. Was he a 
pa'son, sir?" 
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"No — and yes — he was a splendid 
preacher. Listen;" and again the rector 
read : " ^ Every misery that I miss is a new 
mercy,' — that's good, Peter ? " 

" First rate ! " 

"A business man himself, but not so 
busy but he had leisure to laugh ; he had 
what he himself calls a meek, contented 
quietness — such a quietness as makes a 
man's very dreams pleasing both to God 
and himself — that great Maker of us all, 
Peter, who gives us ^ flowers and showers, 
and stomachs and meat, and content and 
leisure to go a-fishing.' " 

And the rector carolled, in rich, mellow 
voice, the old song : — 

'* Other joys 
Are but toys ; 
Only this 
Lawful is. 
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For her skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure*" 

Here Eummager gave a short, warning 
bark. 

^^ A bite ! " cried Peter. 
And it was, a magnifiioent fish, which 
the rector, now all life- and animation, 
springing to his feet, landed in thorough 
sportsmanlike fashion. 

" There ! " he said, as, with glistening 
eyes, he surveyed his prize, which was still 
quivering with life in the sweet meadow 
grass. ^"^Can anybody have two opinions 
about angling, Peter ? '' 

'^No one — 'cept, possibly, the/^A." 

'^ XJmph ! '' grunted the rector, somewhat 
vexed. 

" But," continued Mr. Applethwaite, 
*^what must be, will be, even when it 
oughtn't to be ; because, you see, the world 
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goes round on its axle-trees, and we can't 
put the skid on just as we choose ; " with 
which luminous piece of philosophy he 
withdrew the hook, and consigned the fish 
to the basket. As he did so, his eyes fell 
upon the little book, now lying open on the 
grass. Why, heart alive! I should know 
him! That book was Mr. Everard Cor- 
bett's ! " 

" Quite* right, Peter. He made me a 
present of it the day before he left. It was 
my own selection. There's not a page of it 
we haven't travelled over a hundred times 
together. Fine lad ! — noble lad ! " 

" There couldn't be a better," was Sandy 
Peter's ready response. 

" I loved him like my own son," said the 
rector. " Bless him ! I should be sorry to 
leave this world without having looked into 
his handsome face once again. Yet, India's 
a long way off, and I — I'm getting old." 
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As the kind soul whisked out his hand- 
kerchief to pass over his eyes, a small paper, 
folded note-form, fell at his feet. 

" What's that ? " 

^^ It looks like a letter," said Apple- 
thwaite, as he picked it up ; " and I think 
I remember Mrs. Grace " (the rector's 
housekeeper) "giving it you as we came 
away. She said one of the Abbey gar- 
deners brought it." 

" So she did — so she did. And I put it 
into my pocket, along with the box of 
gentles, that I shouldn't forget it. How 
foolish of me ! It's written in pencil, too. 
That's queer." 

Thus chatting, the easy-going rector 
mounted a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 
upon the bridge of his excessively handsome 
nose, and opened the note. 

A glance at it, and the whole expression 
of his countenance changed; the ruddy 
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colour went out of his cheek, and, for the 
first time in Applethwaite's memory, the 
hearty old rector turned pale. 
The words he read were these : — 



" Dear Mr. Mildmay, — 

'^ Do come and see me at once. I feel 
that something terrible is about to happen 
at the Abbey, and I have no friend to ad- 
vise with but you. They keep me confined 
to my room, and say that I am not in my 
right mind, but that's not true. Oh, Mr. 
Mildmay ! I don't know what to do with all 
these people about me. Do come and see 
me, and see poor dear papa at once — at 
once ! at once ! 

^^ Tours, in much alarm, 

'' Gertrude Wentworth." 



After having read this epistle through for 
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the third time, the rector folded it care- 
fully up, and returned it to his pocket. 

Then, wiping his gold-rimmed glasses 
thoughtfully, he returned them also to their 
case and the same receptacle. 

He looked down at his very unclerical, 
stained suit of tweed, and, for a moment, 
hesitated, speaking for the first time after 
reading the note aloud. 

"I'm afraid I don't look much like a 
parson, Peter. 

Peter grinned. 

"That depends how pa' sons ought to 
look. For my part, I don't see why them 
as preaches the Word of Life should be 
dressed like imdertakers. It's a matter for 
discussion. 

"We will not fish any more to-day, 
Peter. I'm going to the Abbey." 

Peter opened his eyes a little. It was a 
feet well known in Dripsey, that " heathen 
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Sir Hugh" and the good old rector were 
not on a friendly footing. 

"No bad news about Sir Hugh?" asked 
Applethwaite. 

" Why, yes ; — no, no — ^nothing in parti- 
cular." 

"Miss Gertrude well, I hope?" — this 
with much anxiety. 

"Miss Gertrude is not well, and I'm 
going to see her. You can take that fish 
for your own breakfast, and there's a shil- 
ling to get something to wash it down 
with." 

So saying, the rector, thoroughly preoc- 
cupied, put the coin into Applethwaite's 
brown palm, and turned upon his heel. 

He had not taken many steps before he 
turned and again addressed Applethwaite. 

" Peter, you bear a bad name ; but it's 
my conviction there are many worse people 
in the world than you." 
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Peter grinned, 

" Stick firm to that conviction, Pa'son 
Frank, and you can't go wrong." 

^^ And I know you to be one of the most 
inquisitive fellows in existence — ^like Eum- 
mager, there, poking your nose into every- 
thing that does not concern you." 

"Oh!" 

Peter was about to enter into a virtuous 
disclaimer, but the rector cut him short. 

" What have you heard about these new- 
comers at the Abbey ? " 

" Mister Eockwood ? " 

The rector gave another wave of his hand. 

^*I know him. I allude to the London 
doctor and nurse." 

Peter slowly rubbed his head, cogitating 
before he answered. 

" The doctor be an out-and-out clever one, 
that be sure. He set Joe Grummell's arm, 
which was broke in two places, an' never 
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took a shillin*. Then he cured the' miller's 
wife as old Doctor Bowlby give over; for 
which, they do say, the miller can't abide the 
sight of him — ^ha, ha ! " 

" A clever man, yet always at the village 
inn. Scarcely respectable that, Peter." 

It is possible that the rector and Peter 
entertained very different opinions upon the 
latter point, the very notion of the village 
inn being, to Mr. Applethwaite's idea, a 
promised land, flowing with — ^well, some- 
thing stronger than milk and honey. 

" The doctor do lay in the rum-and-water, 
to be sure ; but whether a bottle of rum and 
a thimbleful of water be too much for a man 
in one day, is a matter open to discussion." 

" XJm ! — ^and the nurse ? " 

^^ A tidy little body, neat as a new pin, as 
makes no more noise than a shadder. She 
was down in th' village t'other day, and Pd 
a good look at her. She ha' got one o' them 
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£Etces as you're never quite certain whether 
you're seeing it in profile, three-quarters, or 
fall front. Sort 0' woman as would rather 
listen to other folks talking than talk her- 
self." 

^^ A rather uncommon sort of woman 
that," laughed the rector. " Well, I shall 
make her acquaintance for myself. Good 
mornings Peter." 

"Momin', pa'son." 

Mr. Applethwaite knuckled his forehead 
and scraped his boot — ^if not with a Chester- 
fieldian elegance, with a something that was 
far higher and nobler, a genuine love and re- 
spect for the kind-hearted rector, who, again 
relapsing into thought, strode away along the 
banks fringed by tall, tufted reeds and over- 
grown with willows, and then into the moist 
meadow land beyond. 

"Well," said Peter, with a sigh, as he 
gathered the fishing paraphernalia together, 
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" I thought pa'son and me would have had a 
pleasant momin's 3port ; but there's nothing 
certain in this world, Eummager, my lass," 
— and he turlied to his dog — " but death and 
Queen's taxes." 

Eummager, who was engaged seeking to 
catch glimpses of the hidden fish through 
the interstices of the basket, looked up, and 
solemnly shook her ears. Whether she un- 
derstood her master's sentiment is uncertain, 
but she looked as if she did, which was 
equally satisfactory to him. 

" I don't know much about the people up 
at the Abbey," he said, as he unscrewed the 
joints of the fishing-rod, " but I do know 
something about one as belongs to them — 
that ill-looking chap with the smudge of blue 
on his face. He's a warmint all over, or I'm 
no judge of breed. P'r'aps we shall meet 
him, Eummager, down at the ^Arms,' for 
he's like your master in one thing — he's got 
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a thirst as nothing can squench, and if we 
meet we'll fell out." 

He shouldered the fishing-rods, and took 
up the basket. 

"Why, ^ bless my heart,' as he would 
say, pa'son's forgot his book ! Never knew 
him do that before. If all the leaves was 
bank-notes, he couldn't care more for it." 

He placed it carefully in his pocket, then 
whistled his dog. 

" And now for breakfast, Eummager. That 
bandy-legged fellow promised your right 
honourable master a thrashing, and your 
right honourable ditto promised him one, 
which is a matter as will admit of discus- 
sion." 

And with thoughts full of Homeric battle, 
Peter Applethwaite strode on his way — a 
diflferent way to that taken by the rector — 
among trailing brambles and fanJeaved 
ferns, and past delicious water spots still as 
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silyer mirrors, flecked by shifting shadows, 
and, to the experienced eye, fall of rich 
promise of fish. 

For once, Mr. Peter Applethwaite was 
oblivious to all this. But two things held 
possession of his thoughts— rhis fear that 
something had gone wrong with the rector, 
and his resolve to give Powder Blue a 
thrashing. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE RECTOR IS PUZZLED. 

** What, not see Miss Gertrude ! Why, my 
dear Mrs. Bleek, it is by her own desire I 
am here. See her I must, and will ! " 

And the Eeverend Mr. Francis Mildmay 
emphasised this expression of his determina- 
tion very strongly. 

He was standing in Mrs. Bleek's, the 
house-keeper's room, wiping the drops from 
his broad, brave forehead ; for he had come 
across the park from the river, and had been 
walking fast. 
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"Deary, deary, deary me, Pa'son Mild- 
may ! " — and the ancient woman wrung her 
hands. " It's all confdsion and flnstration. 
Nothing peaceable and qniet, as when I was 
a gal ! Then everything went regular, like 
the ticking of a clock ; while now — " 

"In Sir Hugh's state, I suppose, Mrs. 
Bleek, you are mistress here ? " said Pa'son 
Prank impatiently. 

"I mistress ! There you go agam. 
Deary, deary me! I don't know whether 
the Abbey is resting on its own foundations, 
or standing on its chimney-pots. Ever 
since those people from Lunnon have been 
here, I've been sitting on earthquakes, that 
I have ! If the ground was to open beneath 
my feet, it wouldn't sm'prise me a bit ! 
There's death in the air. Parson Frank. 
There's death in the air ! " 

" What the dev — ^I mean, what on earth 
do you mean, woman ? " ejaculated the easy- 
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goer, for once startled out of his equani- 
mity. 

"I mean this," — and Mrs. Bleek sunk 
her voice into a whisper, — " that the bark of 
the fox was heard all night in the copse; 
that them two owls in the clock tower never 
stopped hooting ; and the croak of the raven 
was heard under my own window ; all cer- 
tain signs, and sure that a Wentworth is 
about to die ! " 

" Nonsense ! " said the rector. " The 
death of a dozen Wentworths couldn't con- 
cern the owls, nor ravens, much, though 
possibly the fox might have a larger interest 
in the matter. How is Miss Gertrude ? " 

" Clean oflf her head, Tm 'fear'd. She 
talks and raves about all sorts of things. I 
think her mind is gone sometimes — that I 
do." 

" The more reason that I should see her, 
and, above all, the doctor." 
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" The doctor ! " said a rich, mellow voice, 
almost at the rector's elbow. " The doctor's 

j here, only too delighted if he can be of any 

service." 

; P.'«« Frad^ who M «p«»d tte dc 

of Mrs. Bleek's sanctum, in preparation for 
his quitting the room, started, and let go of 

- his hold on the lock. 

In the smiling gentleman who stood in 

■ the doorway he recognised — Shaving more 

than once seen him pass the rectory — Doctor 
Malyon. 

l Somewhat confused, the rector reddened. 

He returned the doctor's bow. The latter 
advanced with an air of easy frankness- 
a "gentlemanly air," but little in keep- 
ing with bottles of rum and the village 
inn. 

" I must apologise for a seeming rudeness, 
but I was myself put about to turn the out- 
side handle of the door when it opened. 
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Listeners, it is proverbially said, hear no 
good of themselves. I trust, as my listening 
was nnintentional, that I am an exception to 
the rule.'' 

" I am happy to have any opportunity of 
making Doctor Malyon's acquaintance," said 
the rector, bowing ; ^^ the more so as I have 
already heard of his skill, and how kindly it 
has been used to the benefit of some of my 
parishioners." 

During all which stiff talk doctor and 
rector alternately surveyed each other. 

Both were mutually satisfied with the in- 
spection. 

The good parson's face was far too frank 
and open to give the cunning, clever doctor 
much imeasiness ; while the mask of jovial 
bonhomie was worn so well by Malyon that, 
all cruel and criminal as he was, it required 
£Etr, £Etr keener eyes than Francis Mildmay's 
to peep beneath it. 
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Alas for Gertrude ! poor Gertrude ! who 
will save her ? 

" You would see Miss Wentworth ? " 

" Such is my wish.'' 
\ " My good friend Mrs. Bleek will conduct 

you to her room ; but before doing so, may 
I beg a word with you in private. Mrs. 
Bleek, I know, will forgive me if I ask her 
to give us up her .little sitting-room for a 
moment." 

The doctor's wish was immediately 
obeyed, and the two gentlemen were alone. 
t As the old housekeeper retired, Malyon 

looked after her with a shake of his head. 

" A well-meaning creature that, but a 
very bad nurse, I fear, for Miss Went- 
worth." 

^' Bless me ! why so ? " 

" Full of old world superstitions, — a sort 
of living superstition herself, if I may say 
so, — the housekeepers's wild talk is cal- 
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culated to have a seriously injurious effect 
upon Miss Wentworth's at present enfeebled 
mind." 

The rector stared, drew a long breath of 
surprise; and the doctor, now very grave 
and earnest, went on. 

" Of a highly imaginative, nay, poetic 
temperament, Miss Wentworth's mind, as I 
judge it, must at all times have been ready 
to receive impressions from those influences 
that more inmiediately surround her. She 
has received shock after shock of late, as you 
know ; and the gloom, if I may so express 
myself, the terror of this house, has had a 
telling effect upon her — that effect increased 
not a little, I am convinced, by the constant 
and sole companionship of Mrs. Bleek." 

" But her brother, Mr. Philip ? " 

Doctor Malyon shrugged his shoulders 
and deprecatingly waved his hand. 

"Wild! wild! and selfish; besides this 
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imfortuiiate estrangement between father 
and son — ^all sad, very sad — and, to a mind 
like hers, a poetic mind, circumstances con- 
taining the seeds of disease." 

The rector started, for there was that in 
the doctor^s face that filled him with grave 
alarm. 

" Yon cannot think Miss Gertrude's mind 
affected ? " 

" Her mind is evidently shaken; but my 
fears " — ^and, leaning forward, Malyon 
touched the rector gently on the breast — 
" are for the heart ! '' 

There was a moment's silence. The rector 
was evidently much moved. 

" I learn fi^om my brother practitioner, 
Dr. Bowlby, a most worthy gentleman, that 
Lady Wentworth, this poor young lady's 
mother, suffered from heart disease." 

The rector had heard so. 

" We must be very careful, very careftd," 
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continued the doctor ; " for I need not hide 
from yon that as regards Sir Hugh — " and 
with a gesture far more eloquent than words, 
the sentence was completed. 

'' Surely, there is hope-while there is 
life, you know, there is always hope; at 
least, we non-professionals cling to that 
beUef.'^ 

" In this case there is no hope — ^absolutely 
none. Upon this fact I pledge you my pro- 
fessional experience." 

Poor Sir Hugh ! He and Francis Mild- 
may had been far from friends; yet the 
news of his speedily passing away deeply 
affected him, principally for Gertrude's 
sake — ^the gentle, beautiful, unprotected 
creature. 

Doctor Malyon also sighed. 

^^ Death, sir, death must come to us all ; 
but your ministering is a happier one than 
mine, Mr. Mildmay ; you stand by the gate 
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of sighs and tears, and show the brighter 
land beyond. It must indeed be a blissAil 
privilege to bring joy to our departing 
brother, while his dreary eyes look out for 
the last time on earth, to open again to bliss 
in heaven." 

These words were said fervently, and 
without any appearance of cant. No won- 
der if the honest, simple-hearted rector was 
charmed with Doctor Malyon. 

"I should like to see Miss Gertrude," he 
said, " and give what comfort I can to the 
poor dear child ; also, if Sir Hugh >. — '" 

He paused in great alarm, for a scream — 
a woman's scream — shrill and piercing, rung 
through the house. 

Both men, with faces of alarm, turned to 
dim and ghost-like Mrs. Bleek, who flung 
open the door of the room. 

" It's Miss Gertrude ! " she cried; " and 
she's in Sir Hugh's room ! " 
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The rector and doctor passed hurriedly 
out, Mrs. Bleek following ; then, muttering 
as she did so, with uplifted, shadowy hands, 
^* If signs and omens are worth anything, 
there's another of the Wentworths gone ! '' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



GERTRUDE. 



To explain the sudden alarm of the Went- 
worth household — ^for the entire household 
was now afoot, and hurrying to Sir Hugh's 
room — ^we must go back a little while, and 
visit Miss Gertrude in her chamber. 

Weak — very weak, and nervously ill, she 
had left her bed, and after despatching, by 
means of Mrs. Bleek, her pencilled note to 
the rector, had dressed herself, much against 
the old housekeeper's wish, the latter know- 
ing nothing of the contents of the note. 
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" When the heart's heavy and the head's 
weak, bed's the best place. Lawks 'a 
mercy, miss ! there's no place like it, to 
them," she added, with a dreary reserva- 
tion, " as ain't troubled with dreams, which 
I am ! " 

" It is sometimes possible to dream out of 
bed as well as in it," said Gertrude, with a 
sad smile. 

"Well, that be true, too," assented the 
housekeeper cheerfcdly, if anything cheerfiil 
could be connected with Mrs. Bleek. 
"With me, dreams is second natur'. The 
people as T do see when I'm wide awake, 
and them dead and gone, is to me miracles. 
Only the other night, I thought I saw my 
poor dead husband when I was a-crossin' the 
stack-yard, but it was only the moonlight 
as was shining on a donkey browsing on a 
thistle." 

*^ Where's that Mrs. Prudence?" asked 
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Gertrude, with, for her, an unusual sharp- 
ness. 

She had not been listening to Mrs. Bleek, 
but waB engaged mechanicaUy tracing some 
figures of flowers on paper. 
' "She's everywhere, I think," said the 
housekeeper, drawing nearer to her young 
mistress, and speaking in a whispen 
** Little bit of a body as she is, this place 
is full of her. I hate her I Not that she 
gives wilful ofltence to any one — ^not she — 
but I can't move a dozen yards, here, there, 
or elsewhere, but her red eyes are gleaming 
at my elbow." 

'4 

" I hate her, too," said Gertrude quietly. 
"I never thought I could hate anybody, 
but I hate that woman — ^hate and fear 
her." 

*^Well," and poor Mrs. Bleek became 
immediately confidential, " and so do I. 
She's to me a sort of continual shiver. If 
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she only touches me with her hand, I feel 
her all up and down my back for hours 
afterwards. Now the doctor's a jolly 
man! " 

" I hate him, too ! " said Gertrude, with 
emphasis. 

Mrs. Bleek found herself at once in a 
difficult position. 

Doctor Malyon was a favourite of 
hers. 

Putting aside all pride and difference of 
rank, he had often condescended to taste old 
pine-apple rum in her room; besides, he 
had given her receipts for several choice 
dishes and rare drinks, himself kindly par- 
taking of them. 

When Mrs. Bleek was in a difficulty, she 
dusted. With her, a duster was a crony 
and a friend. She flew to it on all emer- 
gencies, and she flew to it now, and under 
the plea that some bell or other was ring- 
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ing, quietly dusted herself to the door, and 
flitted, a small cloud of dust herself, out of 
the room. 

Gertrude walked to the window, the 
window that looked into the garden, but 
started back as if an adder had stung 
her. 

The "nurse from London," in bonnet 
and shawl, and with a basket on her arm, 
was passing through the gate that led out 
into the park, evidently on some errand to 
the village. 

The woman, though she turned twice 
to look back at the house with her keen 
red eyes, had not seen her; and Ger- 
trude watched her as she passed, casting a 
dwarfish shadow over the grass and flowers. 

Suddenly a thought struck her. 

The nurse away, herself released from 
the presence of Mrs. Bleek, she would 
creep up to her father's room, and speak 
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to him, if awake, or creep back again, 
after kissing him softly and tenderly, if 
asleep. 

The resolve made, it was at once carried 
into execution. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

WHAT GERTKUDE HEARD IN THE CORRmOR. 

Passing swiftly from her room, Gertrude 
fluttered along first one and then another of 
the dreary passages which everywhere 
honeycombed the old Abbey. At last she 
came to a broad flight of stone steps up 
which she crept trembling, to flnd herself in 
the long vaulted corridor, at the end of 
which was her father's sleeping-room. 

Trembling — yet she was in her own home, 
beneath her own roof— trembling and afraid. 

About her hung the shadow of a fear J 
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a sense of mystery her spirit daunted, and 
saidy as plain as whisper in the ear^ ^^ The 
place is haunted /^^ 

Haunted !-^not so much by ghosts of the 
Past as by the living terrors of the Present. 
The subtle Doctor Malyon, with his oily 
laugh and constant rubbing of the soft hands; 
the lawyer Eockwood, whom she had ever 
hated, she knew not why ; Benjanun Dark- 
noil, the man with the gleaming eyes and 
low, musical voice ; and that cruel embodi- 
ment of all that was mean and selfish, her 
brother Philip. 

But, above all, the poor child hated and 
feared the nurse from London ; that diminu- 
tive watcher of the sick, who, so still and 
silent, so pallid in feature, and cold in man- 
ner, seemed, to Gertrude's terrified imagina- 
tion, a herald of death itself. 

There was light everywhere outside the 
Abbey ; there was coldness and darkness 
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everywhere within. The long corridor, with 
its deep, embrasured windows, was fiill of 
gloom, the little of sunlight that forced its 
way through the painted glass only thicken- 
ing and deepening the shadows as it sprinkled 

with fantastic dashes of colour the dark, oak 

< 

floor. 

The solemn painted men and women on 
the walls, who looked out from worm-eaten 
frames, were gradually peeling away into 
nothingness — the hand of Time treating 
them with as little ceremony as it had treated 
their originals. On the floor were suits of 
rusty armour standing stiffly against the 
walls, upheld by more ironwork inside, each 
holding a long lance from which drooped 
what once had been a silken peimon, but 
now looked as if the old knight had been 
fishing in a ditch, and brought up the rag- 
gedest of handkerchiefs left by some travel- 
ling tramp. 
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Very ourious to contemplate are the rusty 
suits of armour in an old place like this — 
these cages of steel and iron which, hereto- 
fore, contained hawks of so fierce a breed. 
Here is one, once black, now red with rust, 
which might well be blood if all the tales 
be true concerning the gentleman who wore 
it. Cobwebs droop from the helmet, cling to 
the bars of the vizor, and festoon the lance ; 
cobwebs lie thick upon each excrescence of 
the old warrior's lobster-like shell ; they even 
adorn the gauntlets, and swing loose from 
the wicked-looking spikes on the knees — 
spikes which make one doubt the stories of 
*' armed knights going down upon their 
marrow-bones at sight of their ladye love ; " 
for if this old fellow, to wit, had performed 
such an act, he would have gone into the 
ground like a dibber, and, without assistance, 
have never got up again. There is something 
grim and awful in this figure of a man en- 
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cased in a shroud of cobweb, from which it 
looks out like some gigantic species of hor- 
rible fly — a tortured creature with but one 
resurrection to look forward to, — ^the house- 
maid's broom. 

It was close to this grisly panoply, which 
had, in bygone times, contained an ancestor, 
that Gertrude paused in dismay. 

The distant door of her father's room 
opened, and two persons came cautiously 
out. 

She recognised them at once as Eockwood 
and Darknoll. 

Both were in earnest conversation, speak- 
ing with bent heads and in eager whispers. 

Her heart gave a leap. 

As yet, neither had perceived her. 

Anything to avoid them — anything. 

On they came, still speaking in whispers 
— Darknoll's hand upon Eockwood's arm; 
the latter listening somewhat impatiently ; 
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and as they neared her, Gertrude fancied 
she caught her own name. 

She drew back instinctively, careless of 
everything but discovery, for a feeling of 
dread was upon her, for which she could not 
account. 

Between the mailed figure and the 
wall there was a space of some two or 
three feet, into which she noiselessly 
crept. 

Crouched up against the wall, in the dark 
shadow cast by the bulky old warrior's 
figure — for we really must identify him, that 
is to say, put him bodily back into his black- 
red-rusty casing — Gertrude held her breath, 
fearful that the very beatings of her heart 
might be heard by the sharp ears of the men 
who were now within almost an arm's length 
of her. 

But the hawk, for once, protected the 
dove — a little unconsciously, perhaps — and 
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the knight, with lanoe menacingly up- 
raised, kept watch and ward over the 
maiden. 

Standing on tiptoe, she peeped through the 
bars of the vizor, and nearly dropped back 
fainting as she did so. 

" Stop — stop for a moment, Mathew ! '' 
said the voice of DarknoU. *' We are more 
private here ! " 

The men had paused so close to where she 
was hidden, that the elbow of Kockwood 
might have brushed a cobweb from the arm 
of her ancestor. 

*' I tell you, Darknoll, that you may look 
upon Sir Hugh as already dead, and it is for 
you to see that Philip takes the requisite 
action.'^ 

** I am losing my hold on Philip," said the 
old man sadly. 

" And I am tightening mine," was Eock- 
wood's sneering reply. "The only thing 
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now that troubles me is the business about 
the wiU/' 

" It is still my beUef the woman is mis- 
taken," observed Darknoll. 

"While my belief is just the contrary. 
At any rate, we cut the Gordian knot at once. 
This infernal old place is getting too hot for 
us ; people will begin to inquire. Why, it 
was only yesterday I heard that ass Bowlby 
eulogizing his dear friend and brother, the 
great Doctor Malyon, from London, in the 
coffee-room at Tetbury (a town near Dripsey ), 
" in the hearing of a lot of commercial tra- 
vellers." 

"And what harm?" 

"Who can say? Why those fellows, 
from mere force of habit, take nothing for 
granted; their only Bible is the *Post 
Office Directory,' as their Prayer-book is the 
interest-tables. They rim to it for every- 
thing. A murmiu: of suspicion, a hint of 
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inquiry, and every bag-man who had heard 
his name would make it his duty to hunt up 
the great Doctor Malyon. Not that I see 
any danger as yet, and Gertrude, once and 
for ever out of the way, leave me to deal 
with the will business, should a will turn 
up." 

" A hard fete for the poor child I " mur- 
mured the old lodge-keeper, in his soft- 
est and most musical tones. ^^But then, 
Philip " 

" Yes, yes, I know ! " interrupted the 
lawyer impatiently; "we are deeply in- 
terested in Philip — myself for one. The 
thing we have to do admits of no delay." 
He had resumed his walk as he spoke. " A 
better-conceived plan was never hit upon ; 
besides, I'd sacrifice a dozen Gertrudes if 
they stood in my way, and, what I value 
most in the world, pounds, shillings, and 
pence. In the battle of life, some one 
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must go down, and better a woman than a 
man. 

With this gallant speech, Mathew Eock- 
wood was passing on, when his fellow-scoun- 
drel again placed his lean fingers on his arm, 
and said, in his silvery voice, ** How about 
this fellow — this swaggering, bull-necked 
fellow, with the blue mark on his feoe ? " 

"What, Powder Blue?" 

" Yes Can you trust him with such a 
secret ? He seems a low ruffian, half man, 
half brute." 

Kockwood laughed. 

"He's all that, and a great deal more 

added ; but he's a safe man when he works 

with or for me. He knows that I've a halter 

locked up, in case of emergency, in my desk 

at home, that would fit the bull neck you 

speak of to a nicety. Go where he will, the 

shadow of the gallows is upon him. He'll 

be faithful, never fear. He may tear others, 
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but he won't tear me. He has as much of 
the dog about him as that, at least." 

"Good — ^very good," said the lodge- 
keeper — he ought to have said, " Bad — very 
bad.'' " And this woman with the red eyes 
— ^you're quite sure, Mathew ? " 

"Bah!" — and the lawyer was turning 
away almost angrily — "Malyon answers for 
her, and I answer for Malyon. She's gone 
into Dripsey, but will be back in an hour ; 
so, if you want any more information, you 
can get it out of her yourself. Ha, ah ! 
You're a cunning old fellow, Daddy, but 
there are some corks which even you can't 
draw, and it strikes me that Mrs. Prudence 
is one of them. A question on my part. 
When did that pretty girl, Kose Ayliffe, 
die?" 

"Four days ago--of consumption. She 
was the school teacher, with many friends, 
but no relatives." 
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" Yes, yes. We know all that ; but time 
flies; and remember, Daddy, that all our 
fortunes may depend upon the opening of a 
cofl&n-lid." 

What more was said Gertrude could not 
catch, though she strained her ears with an 
agbnized curiosity, sharpened by terror. 

They must have quitted the gallery some 
minutes before poor Gertrude, who had been 
clinging on to the rusty mail of her ancestor 
to save her from falling, found enough 
strength, to say nothing of courage, to come 
from her hiding-place. Even when she did, 
and moved onwards towards her father's 
door, it was with steps so weak and faltering, 
that as she slowly progressed, she clung 
to object after object, or supported herself 
by an outstretched hand against the wall. 

In the conversation she had just over- 
heard what a confirmation of her worst 
fears ! 
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That her father's life was talked of by 
these men as a thing almost of the past ; that 
some dreadfiil conspiracy was on foot against 
herself, in which even Philip was taking a 
part; a plot that was to take effect im- 
mediately after the death of Sir Hngh — a 
death which all now said was at hand. 

Was it taking life they meditated ? 

She thought of the ruflBan, Powder Blue, 
the man with the mark upon his cheek, 
whose face she haid not forgotten — could 
not forget — though she had only seen it 
once, while saying good-bye to Everard 
Corbett* 

Everard ! Oh ! if he were but near her, 
or if she could but write to him — write to 
him words she dare not speak to another ! 
But, alas ! even to write was impossible, 
for by this time Everard Corbett was on 
shipboard, and far out at sea. 

The rector ! Yes ; she had written to 
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him. He would come, she knew, would 
see her, but how much of what she had 
heard dare she tell ? She was well aware of 
the kind-hearted clergyman's simple, easy- 
going character. 

And when it came to facts, what facts 
were they that she could point to, and say 
that and these support this and that terrible 
surmise ? 

She felt a net being drawn swiftly bat 
surely around her ; that its meshes had been 
carefully prepared, and that, unless a strong 
effort was now made, ere long escape would 
be impossible. Yet, the story told, who 
would believe her — who would not laugh, 
and treat it as some freak of an imagina- 
tion excited by fear, and weakened by 
illness ? 

What was she to do ? What could she do ? 

Alas ! who would save her ? 

Upon one thing she was resolved — to see 
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Sir Hugh at once, and judge for herself of 
his state. 

The horrible nurse was absent, but she 
heard the lawyer say she would return in an 
hour. There was no time to lose. 

She is already at the door of her father's 
room. It is locked, but the key is in the 
lock. It is evident that one or other of the 
conspirators has forgotten to remove it in 
his pre-occupation. 

Gertrude turns the key, pushes the door 
silently open, crosses the threshold with a 
beating heart, and full of a strong deter- 
mination, stands in her father's room. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHERE? 

Without pausing to do more than cast a 
hurried glance around, to be sure that with 
the exception of the invalid she was alone, 
Gertrude made at once for the bed; and 
pulling aside the heavy curtains, glanced 
down upon its tenant. Sir Hugh was sleep- 
ing, or rather his eyes were closed, sunk, 
apparently, in a dull torpor far more akin to 
death than sleep. 

Changed, fearfully changed, even since 
the short time when Gertrude had seen him 
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last. The whole face was shrunken and 
contracted to that degree that the features 
themselves appeared to have altered as to be 
scarcely recognisable to other eyes than those 
of love or hate. 

The sunken temples, the cavernous 
eye-sockets, and livid cheeks, all spoke 
but one word — and that word was — 
death ! 

Poor, poor Gertrude ! 

The hot tears rained from her eyes as she 
stooped over the corpse-like man, and kissed 
the pale lips and thin hands — skeleton hands 
they were — ^that rested immovable on the 
coverlet of the bed. 

" Papa ! my own dear papa ! wake up,, 
dear, and look at me. See, it is your own 
Gertrude who has come to see you — Ger- 
trude, who is once more here, papa ! " 

But no answer came. 

Could it be that he was indeed dead ? — 
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and did those two men know it when they 
left the room ? 

Maddened by this thought, and her father's 
impassibility, Gertrude threw herself across 
the bed, and besought him again and again 
to speak to her, if but for a moment. 

She knew that time was flying fast, that 
each second she might be disturbed, and the 
woman with the red eyes return. 

Yet, to all her entreaties, no answer came 
from Sir Hugh. 

She snatched a small hand-glass from the 
table, and held it over his mouth. 

A faint blur upon its brightness showed 
that breath was there, that the sick man still 
lived, 

"Papa! dear papa!" 

This time the heavy eyelids slightly 

opened, and were closing again ; but she 

seized both his hands in hers, and bent 

down over him till her lips touched his ear. 
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" My own dear papa ! " 

Slowly the lids opened more and more, 
and the mournful, desolate eyes gazed up- 
wards into her young face. 

** Gertrude!" he said, in a voice so low 
that she had to bend her ear to his lips to 
catch the words he uttered — " Gertrude ! 
why I thought that you were dead." 

" Dead ! " 

" Surely, they told me so ; or did I dream 
it?" 

" They told you so, I am sure." 

" But why, when you are Uving, my own 
darUng— and," here he raised with a seem- 
ing difficulty one of his thin hands, and 
stroked her soft, silky hair, — " as beautiful 



as ever." 



She answered with a burst of tears. 

" They are bad people who are about you, 
papa ; all bad people ! " 
. She said this with great vehemence. 
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The Baronet looked at her with a puzzled 
look. 

" Well, yes," he said, " perhaps so; there 
are bad people about everywhere. I have 
been a bad man myself." 

"Hush!" 

"But had it been given me to live, I 
would have striven to have become a better, 
fer better, man, for your sake, G^rty, for 
yours ! " 

Again he stroked her hair, and looked 
with all a father's tenderness in her face. 

Suddenly his tone changed to one of great 
anxiety, and he asked, " How is it the rector 
has not come ? I have business of impor- 
tance which I can entrust to none but him. 
I have sent message after message." 

" By whom ? " 

" Oh, by a dozen people — that is, by 
Malyon the doctor, by DarknoU, and by 
that queer red-eyed little woman, who 
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is kindness itself, and such a capital 
nurse." 

"Those messages have never been deli- 
vered." 

" Why not ? " asked the sick man queru- 
lously. 

" Because," cried Gertrude, with a burst 
of passion altogether unusual to her, ' ^ be- 
cause, 4S I say, they are all bad people, 
wicked people, who are here to pillage and 
destroy ! " 

She no sooner uttered the words than 
she would have given much to have recalled 
them. 

By a violent eflEort of will, the Baronet 
pushed her away, and partially raised him- 
self up in the bed. 

"Pillage and destroy! Who are the 
enemies you speak of ? " 

Gertrude was frightened, but she had 
learnt the value of time, and went on quickly, 
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" Two left this room but a quarter of an 
hour ago — Mr. Kockwood and Benjamin 
DarknoU." 

"Mr. Eockwood ! Why, it is you, Gerty, 
who are dreaming now; no one was here 
but DarknoU. I had to speak to him of 
— of — ^business concerning Philip," he spoke 
in a low voice, and pronounced the last 
name with a sort of gasp—" Philip— my 
son ! " 

"Dear papa, I declare to you that 
Mathew Eockwood quitted this room in 
company with Darknoll about a quarter of 
an hour ago. I saw them. I was out 
there, in the corridor." 

A strange look passed across the Baronet's 
face, a look of blended rage and fear. 

"My God! and Darknoll told me that 
the lawyer and Philip — he, that graceless 
boy's adviser, not mine— were m London. 
You are sure, Gertrude ? " 
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" I saw them come out of this room to- 
gether. I was hidden, and I heard them 
talk — oh ! so dreadful ! " 

She raised her hands involuntarily to her 
ears ; she did so with a shudder, as shutting 
out what she had heard. 

Sir Hugh Wentworth gazed fixedly at 
his daughter, with a look that was full of 
tenderness and pity. 

" Gertrude, Philip has been a bad, a very 
bad son to me. I fear he may prove, the 
power given him, a worse brother to you." 

Gertrude was silent. 

'^ I have taken means to prevent it, and 
it is for that I would see Francis Mildmay 
— an honest and a just man, whose nature 
once roused to some good work, would 
not neglect it. To think " — and with a 
mind now evidently wandering he pressed 
his hand wearily to his heart, and fell back 
on his pillow — " to think that Darknoll 
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should be here," he pointed to where Ger- 
trade was standing, " and that villain Eock- 
wood — ^for I know him well — Chiding there," 
—then he pointed to the thick and close- 
drawn curtains at the foot of the bed— 
'' listening, plotting, and taking notes. But 
I have yet breath enough left to speak, yet 
life enough left to act ! " 

With difficulty, with an extreme diffi- 
culty, though fondly assisted by his daugh- 
ter's twining arms. Sir Hugh again rose into 
a sitting posture. 

** Is Philip here ? Gertrude, I am your 
father, and demand the truth. 

She answered, quietly but firmly, ^* Philip 
is here." 

The Baronet threw up his arms with a 
sort of wailing cry. 

^* And DarknoU read me a letter received 
by him this morning from London, whither 
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he said Philip had hurried back to see a 
sick mother, possibly like myself, on the 
brink of death." 

" His mother ! Philip's mother ! " and 
Gertrude gazed at Sir Hugh in alarm, for 
she thought that his mind was again wan- 
dering ; adding, with a sad smile, " Surely, 
papa, Philip's mother cannot live if mine is 
dead?" 

There was a pause, a pause of deep 
emotion on the part of the man — of asto- 
nishment and perplexity on the part of the 
girl. 

The silence was broken by the man. 

" Diana DarknoU is Philip's mother ! " 

The bent head of the Baronet was hidden 
in his hands, and there was another great 
silence in the room. He sobbed aloud, and 
shook like — ^well, what simile is it worth 
seeking to find? — he shook like a dying 
man, who, looking back into the dark vista 
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of the past, repents too late the evil he has 
done. 

Then a terrible change came over him. 

'' I see it aU," he said—" aU ! all ! Dark- 
noll^s watchful vigilance ; this woman with 
me day and night ; my own daughter kept 
away from me ; Eockwood here, from Lon- 
don, unannounced to me ; and my own son, 
the rogue and liar, playing into their 
hands ! " 

Stretching out his arms, he strained his 
daughter in a convulsive embrace. 

" It is not only my life, but yours^ they 
aim at ! May Heaven pity and protect you, 
my child ! my child ! " 

Both understood each other — ^both had 
divined the wicked truth. 

Gertrude only wept, but, raising his 
clenched hands, the Baronet swore that 
neither Philip nor any of his base kin 
shall hold the broad lands of Wentworth. 

f2 
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— ■ ■ - — 

The before pale face was flushed with 
anger, the eyes blazed, the brows knitted, 
and the lips fiercely quivered. Gertrude 
shrunk from him, his rage was so ex- 
treme. 

" DonH go, don't move ! A hand is on 
me that no man can resist, but I will do 
justice before I go. It is a secret that will 
put them all at defiance. You shall rule 
over them, Gertrude, as it is your right to 
rule — ^the ungrateful curs I have enriched 
by my bounty, and who creep, and crawl, 
and snap at the hand that has fed them ! I 
know them, and of what they are capable, 
but in the very moment of their anticipated 
triumph, my revenge is at hand. It was to 
do justice to you, my child, to protect you, 
that I sent for Mildmay. He is not here, 
and " — ^he stopped for some seconds, gasp- 
ing for breath, his one hand on his daugh- 
ter's arm, the other pressed convulsively 
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over his heart — " and the secret, the grand 
secret must be made known to you." 

He drew her towards him, and kissed her 
several times. 

" My will is made, my own darling !" he 
said, in an exulting whisper. "For your 
sake, I have written the truth, as it was 
my duty to do; not a point is wanting, 
and my fortune, estates, my name, all are — 
yours I " 

The girl sprang from the bedside in 
alarm. 

*^0h!" she cried; "I hear footsteps in 
the corridor I They are coming ! — I know 
it, feel it ! Oh, papa ! dear papa ! protect 
me, for I dread these people. I pray for 
courage to rise against them, and yet I am 
afraid r 

She had again retreated to Sir Hughes 
side, her heart wildly beating, her eyes dis- 
tended like those of a Mghtened fawn. She 
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felt that some awful change was at hand — 
as yet, she knew not what. 

The change was not long in coming. 

Her eyes, before riveted on the door 
from behind which the sounds proceeded, 
turned upon her father, and she cried aloud, 
in great terror, "What is it? What do 
you see ? " 

Sir Hugh, now as conscious as his 
daughter of the approach of danger, had 
torn the curtains apart on the opposite side 
of the bed to that on which Gertrude stood, 
and, wildly gesticulating, was pointing to 
the wall — ^the dark, oak-panelled wall, en- 
riched with quaint carvings, but no other 
adornments. 

"The Willi" he cried— " the will I 
Your only hope is theee ! " — the hand that 
was still pointing into space fell heavily to 
his side — " Gertrude, I am dying ! " He 
fell backwards, and his head rested on her 
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shoulder. " Gertrude, my daughter, I am 
dying I " 

She looked into his face, and screamed 
aloud. 

It was the scream that had startled the 
rector and Malyon in the housekeeper's 
room. 

To this House of Shadows another sha- 
dow was added — Sir Hugh Wentworth was 
dead! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MKS. PRUDENCE. 

Mrs. Prudence was the first to enter the 
chamber of death, closely followed by Rock- 
wood and DarknoU. Then that worthy 
woman cast bonnet and shawl aside in 
what Mrs. Bleek would have called a 
jiffey, and set about making herself use- 
ful. 

With a strength wonderful for one of 
her size and appearance, she raised the 
tall, lithe form of Gertrude from the bed 
as if her weight had been that of a feather, 
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and placed her in a large reclining chair 
in one comer of the room — a comer re- 
moved as far as possible from the door, 
for noise — so Mrs. Prudence said — ^wonld 
be absolutely dangerous; and what Mrs. 
Prudence said was gospel in a sick-room. 
' As she carried her burden to the chair, 
Eockwood and DarknoU stooped over the 
bed. 

" Sir Hugh is gone I " said the cynical 
lawyer. "He has topped his last fence 
— ^the fence that separates this world from 
Kingdom Come. Who knows" — and he 
turned carelessly away, Iximming his pink 
finger-nails with a small ivory knife — 
"but, by this time, he has found out le 
^rand peut-etre^^ (the great perhaps)? — 
" a discovery we shall all make some time 
or other." 

His brutal cynicism shocked even his con- 
federate; and the old lodge-keeper turned 
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away to the bed, to contemplate the body 
of the man who had been his master. 

Mr. Eockwood, acquainted with many 
forms of death in his time, glanced about 
him, as usual, in a light and airy way, 
and might, possibly, have been caught hum- 
ming the snatch of a song, had not the 
rector, in company with Dr. Malyon, en- 
tered the room. 

They were closely followed by Mrs. 
Bleek, who, prepared for any horror that 
might occur, stood, expectant, just within 
the doorway. 

"Close the door!" said the rector; and 
Mrs. Bleek hastily obeyed, jamming two of 
her fingers in the process. 

" Well, Dr. Malyon ? " — and the rector^ 
in a low voice, addressed that eminent prac- 
titioner as he rose from bending over the 
figure on the bed. 

Doctor Malyon made a slight gesture 
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with upraised hands, dropping them imme- 
diately. 

The gesture was understood. 

" My services are no longer of use here/' 
said the doctor, in a whisper. "Let me 
see to the young lady. Poor child ! He 
must, so to speak, have died in her 
arms. The shock must have been tremen- 
dous." 

It had been so tremendous that Gertrude, 
white as a figure of marble, remained in 
spite of the excess of care shown by Mrs. 
Prudence, rigid as one in catalepsy. 

" No danger, I hope ? " asked the rector, 
with an anxious, pale face. 

The examination was careful, and when 
the doctor looked up, his face, too, was very 
grave — very grave indeed. 

" She must at once be removed to her 
room. Quiet, perfect quiet, is what she 
will require. The slightest noise or dis- 
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turbance, and" — here lie made the same 
gesture with his hands which the rector 
had found so painfcdly suggestive — " I will 
not answer for the consequences." Taking 
the rector by the buttonhole a little aside, 
he said, with increased solemnity, "This 
is a case I would not like to face alone — 
so youijg, and the life so precious ! Bowlby 
must be sent for." 

"By all means, since you wish it," 
ejaculated the thoroughly alarmed and ut- 
terly bewildered Francis Mildmay . ^ ^ Would 
you like any other doctors ? I'll telegram 
to London — ^I'll send for them all ! " 

"No, no!" smiled Malyon, good hu- 
mouredly; "but in such a case as this I 
should wish the family doctor to be with 
me. I told you what a sudden shock might 
produce on so excitable a nature, and be- 
hold a sad verification of my prediction. 
She must be kept from all outer influences. 
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suoh as too much talk, or other causes of 
disquiet. Mrs. Prudence is here, and in 
face of this terrible event I would suggest 
that Miss Wentworth be at once conveyed 
to her room." 

" Certainly," said the rector ; ^^ this is no 
place for her, poor child ! " 

Gertrude was conveyed from the death- 
chamber, tenderly carried by the domestics 
and Mrs. Bleek was following, ringing her 
hands and moaning, when the doctor quietly 
but firmly interposed. 

"I think not?" he said, and glanced 
inquiringly at the rector. 

" Decidedly not," was the prompt reply. 
** "Where quiet is necessary, I feel sure my 
dear young friend could not be in better 
hands than this good lady's;" and he waved 
his hand to Mrs. Prudence, who bobbed the 
demurest of curtseys. 

"It shall be as you say," said Doctor 
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Malyon, ** Mrs. Prudence, you will not 
leave Miss Wentworth's side, night or day ; 
while my friend Mrs. Bleek will remain 
here to do the last offices to the late head 
of this ancient house. Do you take snuflf, 
Mr. Mildmay ? '^ 

The rector, who was almost ready to cry, 
never required a pinch more, and with a 
heavy weight at his heart he retired with 
that charming man, the doctor, into an em- 
brasure of the window. 

As he did so, Mrs. Prudence approached 
Eockwood, holding a crumpled paper in her 
hand. ^'This dropped from the parson's 
pocket," she said, "as he leant over the 
bed. " I put my foot upon it before any 
other eyes than mine could see it." 

Eockwoo4 read the paper eagerly. It 
was the pencilled note which the rector had 
received that morning from Gertrude Went- 
worth. 
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" We were not a bit too soon," he said, 
looking that placid lady in the face. 

"More likely too late. Tour game at 
present is only half played^ Mr. Eock- 
wood ! " 



CHAPTEE XX. 



THEEE LETTERS. 



LETTER NO. I. 



From Everard Corhett^ Esq.^ on board H.M. 
ship Hyacinth, to the Bev. Francis Mildmay, 
Dripsey Bridge. 

" My dear Frank, — 

^^Ha! ha! I can be as familiar as 
I like now, without fear of a dictionary or 
one of those stupid old classics being flung 
at my head. I can call you Frank, and I 
will call you Frank, my dear, dear friend 
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and tutor, for Frank you are by name, and 
frank you are by nature. 

" Want of respect ! What nonsense ! I 
not only respect you, but everything you 
take a delight in — ^fishing, for instance; 
and, by the way, we caught a shark the 
other day, such a stuimer ! He was caught 
with a piece of pork and a large meat-hook. 
My eye ! didn't I think of you when the 
sailors hauled him up, and he lay clashing 
his jaws and flapping his huge teU about on 
deck. I don't mean, of course, that you 
are in the habit of clashing your jaws and 
flapping your tail about; but what I do 
mean is, how you would have enjoyed the 
fishing ! It's something like sport, isn't it, 
when the chap you're pulling at may at 
any time get his pull of you, and snap 
your leg off before you can say Jack Eobin- 
son — ^that is, if it did occur to any one to 
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endeavour to say Jack Eobinson under such 
circumstances. 

" The sea about here is as full of sharks 
as Lincoln's Inn of lawyers. I can see 
their nasty back fins above the water 
gliding about everywhere. But the sharks 
ashore ! — they beat everything I've ever met 
with, and have nearly cleaned me out, buy- 
ing things for dear friends in England. 

" By the ship that brings this you will 
receive, oh, such a pipe ! just the sort of 
thing I've heard you wish for — ^all tassel 
and net-work, beads and golden fringe, — a 
jolly pipe that no fellow could fall asleep 
over without dreaming of foreign lands, 
palm trees, the desert, roving gentlemen 
with coffee-coloured mugs, camels, tents, 
and all that sort of thing. I have also sent 
you a slap-up collection of native manufac- 
tures, peaceful and warlike, to adorn the 
walls of the little smoking parlour, and 
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assist you on your travels with the pipe. 
I don't warrant their being quite the real 
thing, though the chap of a Jew I bought 
them of did, upon the united beards of 
Abram, Isaac, and Jacob. He's a Maltese, 
and such a clever fellow ! The other day I 
caught him with a file and a graving tool 
making a native shield out of an old sauce- 
pan lid. But what does it matter ? As the 
dear old Marchioness says, * If you make 
believe very much,' it's all the same thing 
in the long run. 

" Talking of rogues naturally reminds 
me of Peter Applethwaite. I've sent a 
whole heap of things for him, if you'll 
kindly give them to him with my love, 
besides a magnificent collar for Bummager. 
Ah, Peter! if all the rogues were like 
you the world would fall out with 
honesty. 

"Don't I wish I was at Dripsey now, 
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seated beside the dimpling brook in the 
cool shade of the pleasant trees, with the 
best of tutors and kindest of friends by my 
side, quoting old Izaak Walton, while Peter 
stands grinning behind screwing the rod& 
together and preparing the flies. But what 
is the good of wishing ? Here I am, 
writing this under a broiling sun, so hot 
that the ink blisters my fingers, which, in 
their turn, scorch the paper. [Here follows 
an account of the place^ its inhabitants^ man- 
ners and customs, with many sage and moral 
reflections^ all of which we omit ; for, though 
devoured eagerly by the easy-going rector, they 
are scarcely sufficiently novel or profound ta 
interest the general reader^ Now I have 
told you all this, my dear Frank — ah ! 
there I dodged the dictionary again ! — and 
given you information enough, should you 
ever come this way, to enable you to puzzle 
the natives, I want, oh ! such a budget of 
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news from you. Nothing to write about ? 
Never, never, never say that ! There's not 
a creature in Dripsey, from its great-hearted 
rector to poaching Bummager, whose doings 
haven't more interest to me than all Africa, 
ay, and India to boot, my father once away, 
and home with me in dear old England. 

"How is Sir Hugh? Has he recovered 
from his sad accident ? Does anybody talk 
about me? Does anybody miss me beside 
yourself and Peter? Have you given up 
disputing with mighty Nimrod, the hunter, 
and do you visit once more at the Abbey, 
as you promised me you would do ? Oh I 
my dear, dear friend, please write ; I am 
dying with impatience to know all about 
everything. It was all gloom and sadness 
when I left ; and even while I write here, 
in the dazzling sunshine, a cold chill creeps 
into my heart, I know not why, and the 
shadow of some coming sorrow falls dark 
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across my paper. I must confide in some 
one, and of course what other could that 
some one be but you? Of course I shall 
keep the promise I made you to the very 
letter, and tell my father all ; but separa- 
tion has made my father strange to me, and 
it is with fear and trembling I shall await 
the result. How different was my feeling 
when, with my own dear Gertrude's permis- 
sion, I opened ray heart to you ! I spoke, 
she spoke, we both spoke, and though you 
looked rather scared at first, and lectured 
us in your severest pulpit tone, as a couple 
of children, a couple of fools, your heart 
soon relented ; you took the children under 
your care, and, pitying the folly, pardoned 
the fools. 

"Who could help falling in love with 
Gertrude ? You were in love with her, I 
know; so was Peter; so was Eummager; 
so was every man and woman in Dripsey 
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and Wentworth. How good she was ! She 
never crossed a threshold but she didn't 
bring a blessing, and she never departed 
without taking one with hen Oh ! my 
dear Mr. Mildmay, my dear tutor, my dear 
Frank — my dear anything that recalls your 
noble face and kindly smile — I do bo love 
her, so adore her, that to me she seems like 
some pure angel from heaven, and I a mere 
creature of earth, born only that I may 
worship at her feet! — SJfe mmt again omit 
a considerable portion of Mr. Everard Corbett^a 
correspondence, as though^ to use his own wordSy 
he loas '^ pouring his soul out on the paper ^^ 
his diction grew somewhat incoherent^ and 
though each glowing sentence was tinged with 
the prismatic colours of youths it is jvst possible 
they would prove wearisome to any but those 
suffering under the same complaint.^ — If my 
father," Everard went on, " has but one 
aim in life — as hfi has often written to me 
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— my happiness, he will see at once that 
without Gertrude happiness is utterly im- 
possible — utterly ! And when youVe broken 
the matter to Sir Hugh, who always liked 
me, they two will correspond, and every- 
thing will be put smooth in no time. I am 
doubly anxious, because, if anything should 
happen to Sir Hugh Wentworth, Gertrude's 
position would become intolerable. You 
know how lonely a life she has led already, 
but only think when that odious Philip — 
he's a snob, and I hate him — besides, he 
hates her — takes possession! The Abbey 
will be no place for her — oh ! my angel ! — 
\A couple of pages are omitted here^ pages 
very much blotted and dreadfully underlined.] 
— I enclose you, as agreed, my first letter 
to Gertrude unsealed for your perusal ; don't 
scratch anything out, though, before you 
hand it to her, for, I assure you, if you only 
could read my heart — [etc., etc., etc.]. — I 
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would have spoken myself to Sir Hugh, 

hut at the very moment the accident occurs, 

and I'm sure I don't know why, I am as 

rigidly excluded from the Abbey as though 

I were a burglar, with an eye to the spoons. 

I wonder whether that Daddy DarknoU had 

any idea that I cared for Gertrude. I don't 

see how he could, as I carefully concealed 

it — \he conceal it /] — ^but the • old fox used 

to laugh quietly to himself whenever I 

« 

pressed to see Sir Hugh before my depar- 
ture, and said his orders were imperative. 
I don't like him any more than I do his 
precious son-in-law, Mr. Rockwood. Not 
that either of them were ever rude to me — 
quite the other way — ^but there are some 
persons whose civility is more offensive 
than downright rudeness, and Mr. Mathew 
Eockwood is one of them. Of course, as 
a ^ clerical,' you're bound to say it's wrong, 
but I should 80 like to cane him — and so 
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would you, Parson Frank, and you know 
it, if you could only get him all alone to 
yourself in some shady and sequestered 

nook up river. 

" And now, good, kind Mend, good- 
bye ! — good-bye ! They axe making up 
the mail, and I wouldn't miss it for — ^for — 
well, never mind how much for !— I wont 
miss it ; and I am happier, and my heart 
is lighter to know that I can still grasp- 
your hand through the medium of thia 
sheet of paper — [twenty-six sheets in alf]^ 
Forgive me if I again and again remind 
you of your promise to seek an opportunity 
of speaking to Sir Hugh, and of watching 
over my Gertrude. Oh I if you only 
could imagine how much I love her ! — my 
soul's idol — [half a page omitted?^ Write 
by every mail. / won't miss one. It's so 
jolly to know one isn't forgotten, nor found 
a grave in the shortness of one's friends^ 
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ipemories. A long, long letter, mind— hang 
the postage ! , 

" Yours ever affectionately, 

^^ EVERAED CORBETT.'^ 



{Enclosure. ) 

LETTER NO. II. 
TO MISS GERTRUDE WENTWORTH. 

"My Own, — 
" Pardon me for beginning so abruptly, 
but words are all too weak to express the 
torture that I feel, separated as we are, 
with thousands of miles of sea between us,, 
and each day the horrid ship will carry me 
further and further away, widening the 
awful gulf. But oh, dearest ! Love is the 
rainbow that spans that awful gulf, and 
tells us to hope with the glorious certainty 
of that hope's fulfilment ! 

" All I hear about my father confirms my 
opinion — or, call it my instinct, rather, — 
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that he is a noble, kind-hearted man, who 
-could but approve of such a devotion as 
mine — such an attachment as ours. It is 
the first thing I shall tell him upon my 
arrival; and once the barrister business 
settled, I shall come come home, and begin 
to study immediately. My father's agent, 
whom I stayed with in London, lives in a 
place they call the Temple — such a jolly old 
boy, and such jolly chambers, looking out 
upon the river ! He told me that many of 
the first-rate lawyers made from ten to 
fifteen thousand a-year. Only think of 
that ! — ^and some of them young men, too — 
that is youngish ! We could push on pretty 
well, at first, on a quarter that sum. 

^^ I am more and more convinced that I 
was made for the law. When Mr. Framp- 
ton — that's the name of my father's agent 
— was out of the room for a moment, I tried 
his wig on, and I looked splendid. And 
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there^s a great deal in looks in such mat- 
ters. 1 remember you called a barrister's 
wig a nasty ugly thing, but you're quite 
wrong, I assure you — it's awfully becoming 
to some people. I don't mind telling you, 
dear, because I tell you everything, but 
I've bought a wig, and have got it with me 
in my cabin, so that I can try it on when 
I'm reading aloud, or speaking, and so get 
used to it. I've been reading the ^ Lives^ 
of the Lord Chancellors,' and you've no 
idea, Gerty, how some of these fellows 
worked their way up. There was Lord 
Eldon ; he married early, against every oneh 
advice. ^ It would be his ruin,' everybody 
said. Pshaw ! not a bit of it, but just, the 
contrary. ^ If it hadn't been for my 
Bessie,' he said, ^I never should have sat 
on this ' — meaning the woolsack. And 
that's just how it is with me. I could da 
nothing without an incentive ; and oh, my 
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own darling of darlings ! what brighter 
incentive could I have than your own dear 
self ? I am dying to get news of you ; and 
as I mustn't ask you to write yourself, you 
must tell me everything — everything — 
through our good Parson Frank; though 
when he has spoken to Sir Hugh, and I've 
•spoken to my father over here, we will 
correspond then each day without fail. But 
you may depend I shall not remain long in 
horrid India. I hate hot weather ; besides, 
I wouldn't stay in Paradise without you — 
in fact, it couldnH be Paradise without you. 
Yes, darling, my one sole treasure in life ; 
I won't stay away a day longer than I can 
help, but come back to study, and work for 
fis both. The first thing to do will be to 
get up a library of law-books — a big one. 
Old Prampton's covers the walls of three 
xooms, and all down the sides of a long 
passage. It makes a fellow feel clever only 
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to sit and look at them. Oh ! my own dear 
one, how happy we shall be if nothing 
should arise — and nothing can arise \ah ! 
Jooliah^ foolish dreams of youth f] to come 
between ns ! My father, if not rich, is not 
poor, and I am his only son; and with my 
working power, which I assure you is really 
great when I buckle to it, I see nothing 
but happiness and fortune before us. Of 
<Jourse, nobody expects to go through 
the world without a trouble or two — a few 
Borrows ; but once we are together^ we can 
face everything bravely, and face it down. 

"Parson Frank will tell you all my 
nautical adventures. 

" I hate the sea. It's not near steady 
enough for me, as an embryo Lord Chan- 
cellor, intending matrimony. I like some- 
thing with more regular habits. I've sent 
you some little trifles — a feather fan, some 
stuffed birds, and a charm (a fetish), which 
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f ' the old negro, from whom I bought it, swore 

would preserve the wearer from all harm ; 
aad that no harm may come near you^ my own 
sweet darling pet^ is the daily and nighUy 
prayer of your devoted lover ^ 

"EVERARD COEBETT." 



LETTER NO. III. 

From Mr, Septimus Balm, of Windlesiraw 
House ^ to David Malyon, M.D., Post-office y 
Tetbury. To be left till called for. 

" Dear Malyon, — 

^^ I write these few lines to say that all 
is ready, everything prepared for the recep- 
tion. My dear little wife urges, with me, 
prompt action on your friends' parts; for 
what says the Divine bard ? — ' If it were 
done, when 'tis done, 'twere well it were 
done quickly.' In such exceedingly delicate 
matters I always advise guarding against 
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twQ things — loss of time, and too many 
assistants — 



<( 



' Make privy to your dealings as few as you may ; 
For two may keep counsel if one be away,' 



as the satirist has well put it. I would also 
urge upon your Mends the necessity of 
promptness on all money matters. Little 
Mite, your charming sister, and my beloved 
wife, will answer for the rest. 

" The terms are handsome, noble, princely ; 
but if we hang together, David, even those 
terms may be made larger in time. 

" Your scheme is as original in its con- 
ception as it should be Napoleonic in its 
execution. The labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and I see a vista of endless prosperity 
open out before us. I have always said you 
had a mind, David, even when compelled^ 
by force of irresistible circumstances, to re- 
fiise you that pecuniary assistance so jfre- 
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quently demanded. * Tissy/ I have said to 
your sister and my accomplished wife, ^ your 
brother has a mind — ^a gigantic mind ! He 
has but to use it to succeed. To float, he 
must be buoyant. He is a man of ideas. 
As yet, they are undeveloped ; let us wait. 
Money would only trammel his freedom of 
action, and prevent that buoyancy — that 
buoyancy of the intellect which I insist 
upon ! ' ' Seppy,' my own dear Mite has 
often replied, 'you are right; David wante 
scope. Give hjm scope, and David will 
succeed ! ' You have succeeded, my estim- 
able and highly gifted brother, and I am 
delighted — I do not hesitate to say more 
than delighted, to be an assistant in the 
fabric of fortune you are building up for 
us all. In this life, as I have often had 
the happiness of saying to your dear sister, 
^let us be slow to decide; but, having 
decided, let us be quick in action. ' Septi- 
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portals of a grave. Knock, and they open 
not. 

" Without professing to be a philanthro- 
pist, my aim in life has been, when possible^ 
to confer benefits. In this case, by remov- 
ing an obstruction, I confer a benefit on 
many. Gratitude is not what I look for. I 
have sought it when young — very young — 
but never found it. Your dear sister's phi- 
losophy is mine — ^ prompt in action, prompt 
in payment.' 

" Let me know your plans at once, time 
and place of meeting, and I will be there. 
Once in my hands, the young Baronet may 
sleep soundly with both ears upon his pillow. 
Things are not done by halves at Windle- 
straw. 

"Your sister, and my little jewel of a 
wife, desires her warmest love, in which I 
join. You were always a favourite with us 
both, David — a great favourite — though the 
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question o£ £ s. d, may have caused — all I 
selfish, selfish world, what will money not 
do ? — in times, happily past, a slight cessa- 
tion of friendship between us. 

" Tnine always, 
" SBPTDnrs Balm." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE DOVE BEATS ITS WINGS AGAINST THE 

BARS OF ITS CAGE. 

In the dead of the night Gertrude Went- 
worth awakes, starts up in her bed, and^ 
throwing off the lethargy which has hitherto 
held her enchained, looks wildly around. 

She is in her own room, alone. No, not 
alone ; the dim shadow of a woman is bend- 
ing over the night-lamp. Careful Mrs. 
Prudence is here, quiet and watchful as 
ever. 

" Not enough of the narcotic," murmurs 



the nurse, casting a swift glance over her 
shoulder in ihe direction of the bed. " I'll 
double it next time ! " 

" What do you do here ? " asked Ger- 
trude, struggling to collect her scattered 
senses. " Where is Mrs. Bleek ? " 

" Mrs. Bleek is otherwise engaged. I am 
here to wait on you." 

She was approaching the bed, when Ger- 
trude drew back in horror. 

" I don't want you here — you hare no ' 
right to be here ! If you touch me, I will 
scream and alarm the house ! " 

Her eyes were dilated, Mid she crouched 
back against the w^ with such evident 
signs of terror, that the woman hesitated, 
pausing before she reached the bedside. 

" What harm have 1 done you, Miss 
Wentworth, that you should be afraid of 
me ? " she spoke in a soft caressing voice. 
" It is my business to smooth the pillow of the 
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sick, not to rumple it. I would alleviate 
grief, not add to it." 

" I tell you I know you," was the re- 
sponse, given so sharply that the impassible 
nurse from London started, "you wicked 
dreadful woman ! I wish to see my father. 
Sir Hugh Wentworth, and I will see 
him." 

" I would advise you to take rest," said 
the nurse, who had recovered her usual 
composed demeanour. "Your strength has 
been sorely tried ; your brain, too, is over- 
taxed. You must have rest, my dear young 
lady ! " 

The poor girl, with her raised hands 
pressed violently to her temples, seemed 
endeavouring to recall something — some- 
thing terrible — for her whole frame was 
seized with a convulsive shudder. 

" I am going mad ! " she said, in a low, 
frightened voice, speaking rather to herself 
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than the niirse. " Oh, will no one aid me 
— ^will no one help me to keep my reason 
<3lear ? Yes,'' she went on, her voice sink- 
ing to a sort of moaning whisper, — " yes, it 
is all part of some dark, cruel plot, and they 
are driving me mad ! " 

Again the nurse started. 

"Where is my father, woman? Is he 
^ead?" 

No whispering now; the last question 
was asked in a sort of scream. 

"Is he dead?" 

" YeB?' 

The woman had approached the bed, and 
kept her sharp red eyes riveted on Gertrude. 

" My poor young lady, far be it from me 
to wish to hide the sad truth from you. 
Sir Hugh Wentworth was dead when we 
found you kneeling by his bed." 

" Then you have killed him ! " 

"*i/ Come, come, my young lady, you 
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mtist calm yourself — you must indeed. The 
doctor's orders are strict, and I am here to 
see them carried out." This was said with 
some severity of tone ; then she added^ 
more gently, '^ Do lie down and sleep, there'& 
a dear. I will make you another composing, 
draught. A little patience, and with sleep 
will come strength to meet the trials of the 
morrow. Ah me ! " and the worthy woman 
uttered a commiserating sigh. ^^You are 
but young to face a sorrow so heavy, and I 
pity you — indeed, I do ! " 

"I do not want your pity — I will take 
nothing from your hands. You would kill 
me, too, if you could ! " 

Gertrude, kneeling on her bed, and still 
crouching back against the wall, spoke pas- 
sionately, fiercely, but without for a moment 
ruffling the calm of the small, cold creature 
whose red eyes — ^that seemed never to wink 
— ^were steadily bent upon her. 
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'^ You wiU be sorry, miss, for having said 
all this ; you cannot fail to be very sorry 
when your strength returns, and with it 
reason. Mine is a hard duty,'' she went on, 
with her usual resigned sigh ; " but it ia 
my duty, and I perform it, shall ever per- 
form it, no matter the self-sacrifice." 

" You have no business in my room. By 
whose orders are you here ? " 

" Sir Philip Wentworth's." 

The words were uttered gently, sooth- 
ingly, as one seeking rather to calm than 
to irritate, but the blow, for blow it 
was, fell upon Gertrude with a crushing 
violence. 

She remained silent for some moments, 
gasping, as it were, for breath, her hand 
pressed over her heart, her eyes fixed on her 
tormentor. 

" My brother ! " she said at last, speaking 
very slowly. ^* Ah, yes ; of course he 
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inherits the title ! You axe here by his 
orders, you say ? " 

Mrs. Prudence nodded. 

^^He has not been Aow to assume the 
master.^' 

There was another pause, which was 
broken by Gertrude's asking, suddenly and 
eagerly, ^^ Where is he ? Is he here — under 
this roof?" 

" No." 

Mrs. Prudence lied — she had a habit of 
lying readily and sedately. It is possible 
that the nurse had never heard of Confucius, 
or any other Chinese philosopher ; but she 
had the maxim by heart that " a falsehood, 
told with good (?) intention, is preferable to 
strife." 

"Where is he?" 

" Gone over to Tetbury, I believe, on im- 
portant business, with Mr. Eockwood, the 
solicitor, and Mr. Darknoll." 
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A strange, sad smile— a smile of inde- 
scribable bitterness — passed over Gertrude's 
face. It did not escape the needle-like gaze 
of Mrs. Prudenpe, no more than did the 
words by which it was accompanied. 

" Oh, my poor, dear father ! what a fate 
is mine to know all this, and live ! '^ 

They were muttered words — a murmured 
sentence, such as unconsciously breaks from 
the speaker's lips in a dream ; but the quick 
ears of Mrs. Prudence drunk them in, a& 
her quick eyes had caught and noted the 
bitterness of the smile. 

Words that were to cost poor Gertrude 
Wentworth dear. 

An indescribable foreboding of danger 
came over her as soon as they were uttered ; 
but no spoken word can be recalled — for 
good or evil it exists, to work weal or woe 
to its utterer. 

Had the nurse heard what she said ? 
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The immovable face of the woman said 
^^No." The trembling heart of Gertrude 
said, " Yes." 

"Come, Miss Wentwqrth," once more 
urged the nurse, " do be advised by me, and 
take some rest. What you have gone 
through would tax the strength of the 
strongest, whether in mind or body. Your 
mind was often wandering, and you talked 
strangely several times, while I was watch- 
ing beside you this night." 

Gertrude's heart no longer even trembled ; 
it stood still from the greatness of her fear. 

" Talked strangely ! What did I say ? " 

It was now Mrs. Prudence's turn to smile, 
tut pleasantly, not bitterly. 

"Wild words, impossible to remember, 
having no meaning in themselves.'' 

^' And where were you ? " demanded Ger- 
trude. 

The " nurse from London " pointed to a 
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small table, on which was an open book, 
the ^Pilgrim's Progress.' Mrs. Prudence 
liked reading — of a moral character. 

" I was there — close by your pillow." 

Gertrude shuddered. 

*^The doctor's orders were strict, but un- 
necessary. I was not asleep ; I never do 
sleep when it is my duty to watch through 
the night." 

And those two small, unwinking orbs 
looked as if they never did sleep, but rather 
brightened and grew more fiery as the dark 
>and spectral night drew on. The eyes of a 
bat are not pleasant to see hovering over 
your pillow after nightfall ; but of the two, 
we think we should have preferred them to 
those eyes of Mrs. Prudence, with their fixed 
and penetrating gaze. 

We are certain that Gertrude would have 
4one sOi 

A feeling of horror was creeping over her 
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— a terror of this strange woman, which na 
effort could shake off. 

"Tell me what I did say? You must 
remember something — ^I insist ! '' 

Poor child ! how her tone of command, so 
forced, so little habitual to her, must have 
inwardly amused the cynical " person from 
London ! '' 

That lady, however, made quick and very 
quiet reply that she still remembered nothing 
except some names — Sir Hugh's, for in- 
stance, a Mr. Corbett's, the rector's, and 
many others, imploring them to save her 
from some imaginary fate, such as people 
always conjure up when the brain is wander- 
ing or under the nightmare of a dream. 

" It is astonishing what things a poor 
nurse like me does hear sometimes spoken 
by people in those imguarded moments when 
the body prone and at rest, the mind goes 
wandering. Some of the wise ones say we 
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live in two totally different worlds — the world 
of waking and the world of sleep, but I know 
otherwise. In sleep we but continue the 
waking life, and, with a mind free from the 
grosser trammels of the body's clay, say and 
do strange things. No one knows what 
death is like ; but a long sleep, a sleep, if it 
were possible, of yestrs, must be a great 
blessing, but for dreams P 

And Mrs. Prudence concluded this bit of 
exhilarating talk by again assuring Gertrude 
that she had but muttered words without 
meaning — ^that and a few names. 

Of course poor Gertrude did not believe 
her, and it was evident the woman, so con- 
stitutionally cruel, took pleasure in her un- 
belief. 

What had she said ? 

Fatigued, her weary head had sunk down 
upon her pillow, and the nurse noiselessly 
subsided into a chair, concealed by the folds 
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of the curtain from the occupant of the bed, 
and, resuming her * Pilgrim's Progress,' 
began to read. 

There was soon no noise in the room, but 
now and then the rustling of a page as she 
turned it over. 

The lamp burned with a sober, subdued 
Ught, befitting a sick-room, but somehow it 
was so placed as to throw the reading 
woman's shadow on a wall that was full in 
the scope of Gertrude's vision, and, — ^for 
she dared not sleep — it was upon this 
motionless shadow that her eyes constantly 
rested. 

The horrible woman, herself invisible, and 
watching behind the curtain, had thrown 
out this grim double, which, to the poor 
girl's disordered fancy, seemed to be watch- 
ing to. 

Gertrude knew that her father was dead, 
and the weight of many secrets weighed 
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upon her young heart, upon her brain, that 
again and again she whispered to herself, 
^* I shall go mad — I shall go mad ! " Nor 
did it seem that her fears were without 
foundation; the strain upon her nervous 
system was most intense, as none knew so 
well as the silent watcher behind the curtain. 

Gertrude, in her desperation, had formed 
one resolve. 

She would, at every hazard, quit the 
Abbey on the morrow, and throw herself on 
the protection of the rector, who had re- 
ceived, as she knew, that little pencilled note 
now snugly reposing in Mathew Eockwood's 
pocket. 

The secret of Philip's birth — of the exist- 
ence of documents to prove it— of a will 
which was to make her mistress of Went- 
worth Abbey — all, all were as nothing to 
the first great wish — to escape. 

*^ If I remain here I shall go mad," she 
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continued to herself — "I shall go mad!" 
And the feeling grew almost to frenzy as 
she listened to the rustling of the pages, 
and saw motionless, as some sentinel at a 
prison gate, the shadow on the wall. 

Was she a prisoner ? 

Who could answer for what these people 
might be capable ? 

If she had spoken, as this woman had at 
first more than hinted, strange things in her 
swoon or sleep, what suspicions might she 
not have aroused — ^what dangers created for 
herself ? 

Was she a prisoner ? 

She lay brooding on the thought till it 
became absolutely unbearable. 

The leaves of the book had ceased to 
rustle; the shadow, seemingly motionless, 
had bent forwards slightly. Was the nurse 
asleep ? A silence in the room that was 
oppressive. 
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Cut off from the world, for so it seemed 
to her ; alone in the dead of the night, with 
this woman, Gertrude's terrors redoubled, 
overmastering every other feeling but to 
escape ; to fly from the presence of what, to 
her, was now a horror, and seek shelter any- 
where till morning should come, and God's 
blessed day-light drives away the fears of 
the night. 

If she could only reach Mrs. Bleekl 
The housekeeper's sleeping-room was situ- 
ated some little distance from her own, yet 
once in the corridor, light of foot, and 
knowiBg her way, she was safe. 

Flying from what ? — a question she could 
not answer ; but the fear grew, and fly she 
must. ' 

Not a sound of breathing, even, despite 
her boasted vigilance. 

Was the woman asleep ? 
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Gertrude waited and waited, watching 
the shadow on the wall. 

It never stirred. 

She must be sleeping. If only assured 
of that I One quick bound, a rush to the 
door, and Gertrude felt that, for that night, 
at least, she was safe. 

Moving cautiously in the bed, she ap- 
proached her head nearer and nearer to the 
curtain, through^ whose folds the lamp-light 
dimly shone, and behind which was the 
nurse. 

Creeping, creeping, and holding her own 
breath the while, she was now so near that 
her ear was close against the still folds, and, 
with her sense of hearing strained to its 
utmost, she listened. 

The good book had done its soporific 
work. 

The nurse slept. 

Baising herself gently into a kneeling 
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position, and hurriedly gathering her night 
robes about her, Gertrude cautiously moved, 
so as to place one foot to the floor, her eyes 
fixed upon the shadow on the wall. 

The other foot had followed. She was 
preparing for the meditated rush, when the 
shadow suddenly shot upwards towards the 
ceiling, and seemed to come towards and 
overshadow her. 

She screamed ! No, not to save her life 
could she have suppressed that scream. At 
the same moment, the curtain was drawn 
aside, and quiet Mrs. Prudence stood, prompt 
and respectful, before her. 

**What can I do for you. Miss Went- 
worth? It is my duty to wait upon you, 
and " 

Forming a desperate resolution, Gertrude 
sprang erect, and by a sudden movement, 
and exertion of all her strength, dashed the 
woman aside, and made for the door. 
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The nurse for the moment was much too 
surprised to follow. She reeled back against 
the little table, which, together with the 
night-lamp, was overturned, both coming to 
the ground with a crash. 

The room was in darkness. 

The hot blood throbbed fiercely at Ger- 
trude^s temples, her head swam, her heart 
seemed to stand still. 

Would she faint ? 

Oh! how she prayed for strength — 
strength but for a few short minutes, to 
reach the door and traverse the corridor. 

Her fingers have touched the handle of 
the lock. 

^' It turns ! Eureka ! — it turns ; but — 
from the outside I 

The room is again filled with light, while 
on its threshold stands, candle in hand — 
Dr. Malyon ! 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

THE MEXICAN DRUG. 

^'Telegram to Tetbury for more medical 
aid ! In Heaven's name, let something be 
done ! It cannot be that every hope is lost ! 
The thing is incredible — impossible ! '' 

It is Francis Mildmay, the rector of 
Dripsey Bridge, who is speaking. He 
stands, the centre of a group of pale faces, 
in the great reception-room of Wentworth 
Abbey. 

The time is six o'clock in the morning. 

The light of early dawn, breaks sadly 
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through the windows, and gives a spectral 
air to the terrified group. 

What has happened ? 

It is but an hour ago the rector was 
sleeping the tranquil sleep of the just in his 
own cosy bed. What can have brought 
him here, through the chill, damp, morning 
air, his face full of a vague terror, his 
gestures those of one who struggles with a 
dreadful dream ? 

An hour ago, a man, one of the Went- 
worth household, galloped madly up to the 
rectory gate, and flung himself from a horse, 
foaming and bloody from the spur, though 
the distance it had travelled was scarcely 
two miles. 

Not satisfied with tearing at the bell, till 
it sent peal after peal through the before- 
slumbering house, the man increased the 
noise by impatient shouts, hammering with 
the handle of his heavy whip upon the 
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wood-work of the gate, as determined, if it 
were not opened quickly, to batter it in. 

What has happened ? 

The servant admitted to the alarmed rec- 
tor's presence, answered his query in words 
that came from him with a gasp. 

^^ Miss Gertrude — dead ! '' 

"What!" 

It was well that good Francis Mildmay 
was no;t of an apoplectic turn, for all the 
blood in his body surged to his brain, 
causing him to stagger and grasp at the 
nearest object for support; then it ebbed 
back again to the heart, leaving him 
trembling and pale to the lips. 

The man's story was soon told; there 
was no time for phrase-making, and he 

blurted it out abruptly. 

After the rector's departure from the 
Abbey, Miss Gertrude "had been took so 
bad, light-headed and .what not," that the 
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London doctor had remained up and within 
call all night ; but the nurse, as it appeared, 
must have fallen asleep; for night was 
broadening into morning when she awoke, 
startled by shrill screams — awoke to find 
the bed empty, and her charge missing I 

The screaming proceeded from a girl, an 
under-servant, who, crossing what was 
known as the " Knight's Corridor," on her 
way to some early work, had discovered a 
white figure on the floor, huddled up 
against the door of what had been Sir Hugh 
Wentworth's room — the room which still 
contained his corpse. 

The white figure lying on the threshold 
was that of his daughter Gertrude. How 
she came there admitted of but one ex- 
planation. 

In a fit of delirium, she must have taken 
advantage of the nurse's sleep, and foimd 
her way to her father's room, where her 
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strength failing her, she had fallen on the 
threshold of the looked door, 

Eemoved back to her bed, Doctor Malyon 
had been unremitting in his endeavours to 
recall some spark of life ; but without effect. 
The shock, it was to be feared, had proved 
fatal, and Gertrude Wentworth had suc- 
cumbed to the same disease that had de- 
prived her of a mother. 

An express had summoned Doctor 
Bowlby to the Abbey, to lend counsel and 
assistance to his despairing confrere. 

Another messenger was despatched to the 
rectory, and this is the tale he poured into 
the almost stupefied rector's ears. 

It proved to be but too true ; and now, 
as we have said, the rector addresses the 
panic-stricken group with appeals as frantic 
as they are unavailing. 

"It cannot be," he says repeatedly, 
turning from the one doctor to the other, 
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^^ that a being so young, so gentle, and so 
beautiful, has been called away thus sud- 
denly I There must be some remedy, some 
means to re-awaken her into life. You 
are a man of skill. Doctor Malyon ; surely 
every means cannot have been tried and 
failed ? " 

The doctor sorrowfully shook his head. 

"Every means known to me have been 
tried. For such affections of the heart 
man's skiU avails nothing— the blow is as 
deadly as it is immediate." 

The rector wrung his hands. 

" It is dreadful ! " moaned poor Doctor 
Bowlby, his simple face suffused with tears. 
" I have known the poor young lady when 
she was a tiny little child — ^a baby, in fact ; 
and now _" Here furtixer speech foiled 
him, and it was the silvery tones of the old 
lodge-keeper, that now broke in. 

"By Doctor Malyon's and Doctor 
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my friend Doctor Bowlby will agree with 
me in this ? " 

" Certainly — certainly I do ! " assented 
the gentleman appealed to. 

" Besides, I know Sir Philip," added 
the old lodge-keeper. " Under this double 
affliction, he is best alone. He would re- 
sent as an intrusion even a visit from his 
dearest friend." 

" I repeat," said Malyon, " let grief have 
its way at present. In a little time, my 
dear, good Mr. Mildmay, your spiritual aid 
will do much in consoling our young friend. 
The mind is too crushed, too overwhelmed, 
to receive it now." 

" Perhaps you are right, gentlemen," 
sighed the rector, who was very far from 
considering himself one of Philip Went- 
worth's dearest friends, if a friend at all ; 
" but when such terrible afflictions as these 
fall upon man or woman, it is but the act of 
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a Christian to try every means to strengthen 
and to uphold, while it is a clergyman^s 
duty so to do.'' 

And so Sir Philip, ever cowardly as 
criminal, kept his room, with thoughts 
which none would envy him, not though a 
title as old, and a fortune as large, were to 
be their accompaniments. Like one who, 
weak and trembling, thrusts himself upon 
the ice, he felt his feet were on the slippery 
path of crime, and none could stay his 
downward progress now. 

Nor was he surrounded by those who 
were likely to attempt it. The weakness of 
his character was too well known for a vigi- 
lant watch not to be kept over his move- 
ments by all the conspirators. Their united 
vigilance, however, was scarcely necessary, 
for the white-haired silvery-voiced old lodge- 
keeper was there, following the Baronet 
about with more than a dog's fidelity. 
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In due time the "eminent'' physicians 
from Tethury arrived. They were charmed 
to make the acquaintance of Dr. Malyon. 
With Bowlby they were already old friends, 
had been in a hundred consultations to- 
gether, had sociaUy sipped their sherry, and 
discussed, while munching their cake, the 
momentous question of life or death. 

They were at once conducted to where 
Gertrude lay in her little room, at rest — at 
rest at last. 

Mrs. Prudence, who " would never for- 
give herself " for what she called her ne- 
glect of duty, rose respectftdly from her 
chair by the bedside as the medical gentle- 
men entered, and withdrawing the curtain, 
showed the sad object of their visit. 

There, on her maiden couch, lay, even 
more beautiful in death than in life, Ger- 
trude Wentworth. 

The careful and practised hands of the 
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nurse had drawn back the rich masses of 
hair, and arranged them so as to form a 
frame- work to the pale still face, whose 
ashen pallor was rendered yet more appa- 
rent by the dark silken lashes that rested 
on the placid cheek. Hers was the very 
"raptur^ of repose '^ so exquisitely de- 
scribed by the poet ; that quietude which, in 
its marble-like serenity, has in it, to the 
spectator's eye, much more of sleep than 
death. 

There was an awed silence in the room. 

No one spoke for some minutes, but all 
gazed on the lovely face before them with 
reverential sorrow. 

The voice of Doctor Malyon first broke 
the silence. 

" Poor child I « After Hfe's fitful fever, 
she sleeps well.' Such sights as these, 
gentlemen, make our profession a painfiil 
one. Yet who shall say that this fair 
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creature has not gained by an exchange 
which, with her, is one of earth for heaven. 
Ah, me ! " and the doctor, sorrowfulljr 
shaking his huge, clever head, presented his 
snuffbox with a gusty sigh that nearly 
caused him to upset its contents over his 
waistcoat. " I think I have never, never 
in all my wide experience, seen the grim 
visitant appear in so kindly — ^I may ven- 
ture, I think, even on that word — so kindly 
a form. Death, — ^to illustrate my meaning 
by those words so familiar to us all, — 
^ death lies on her like an untimely frost 
upon the sweetest flower of all the field.' '^ 
Ever rich in quotation. Doctor Malyon 
was especially so on the present occasion, 
keeping up a running fire of talk, in which 
poetry mingled with science, carrying on 
one rich flow of illustration, taking the 
three country practitioners off their heads^ 
as well as off their feet. 
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" A wonderful man ! " whispered Bowlby 
to the senior Tetbury doctor, a big, bald 
man, with a cascade of chin flowing into a 
«ea of white waistcoat. "A wonderful 
man ! " he repeated, as, the examination 
•over, the four physicians retired from the 
room. " His knowledge upon every subject 
is profound— profound I " 

"Highly intellectual! — ^highly intellec- 
tual ! " assented the big, bald man. " He 
has his gifts, Bowlby, as I also trust we 
have ours. Nevertheless, I certainly do 
&id him intellectual — highly intellectual ! " 

" A superior man. Doctor Malyon I " said 
the other Tetbury doctor, a thin bony man, 
with a cadaverous expression of visage, 
which had caused him to be christened by 
his enemies * Death on the pale horse,' 
white being the colour of the steed he rode. 
He was addressing the rector, who stood, 
silent and sorrowful, while they — ^the re- 
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fireshmeiit business over — collected hats and 
gloves preparatory to departure. " I don't 
know when I have met a man whom I 
should pronounce to be so decidedly su- 
perior ! In this sad case it is satisfactory 
to know that Miss Wentworth could not 
have been in better hands ; but beyond the 
reach of science, sir — ^beyond the reach of 
science ! A hundred doctors could not have 
saved her ! '^ 

At any other time it is possible the good 
rector would have smiled at the idea of a 
hundred doctors saving anybody, but his 
heart was too full to permit him to do more 
than bow his acquiescence. 

The Tetbury gentlemen departed. 

The rector, after another vain endeavour 
to see Sir Philip, also took his soiTOwing 
way homewards, and the gloom which 
shrouded everything in this ^^ haunted '^ 
house deepened, if possible. 
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Sir Hugh lay, grim and stark, under his 
heavy bed canopy. The sunlight piercing 
the painted window which faced the bed 
foot threw the armorial bearings of the 
" proud Wentworths " in glittering frag- 
ments on the corpse's feet ; a dim shadow, 
in the person of Mrs. Bleek, gliding every 
now and then through this magnificence of 
colour, and becoming gorgeous for a mo- 
ment in the light of the "family" great- 
ness. 

In another room the intrusive sunlight 
rests upon another figure, like a halo from 
heaven, and Gertrude slumbers on. 

Here also the shadow rests, an awful 
shadow, in the person of the diminutive 
woman who never now quitted the bedside. 
Nor has she done so since the appalling 
event, which fell like a thunderbolt upon 
this doomed house. 

Sir Philip, imitating Achilles, keeps his 
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tent, while his faithful attendant, in the 
person of a white-headed old man, with 
bent figure and caressing voice, fawns upon 
him like a dog, and, though ever watchful, 
crouches to win a smile. 

In what is now known as " the doctor's 
room,'' two persons are seated, partaking of 
a cold fowl and some excellent Madeira. 

It is with this same excellent wine that 
Doctor Malyon is especially busy, while his 
companion, Mathew Eockwood, occupies 
himself with the fowl. 

The door is closed, the window some 
twenty feet from the ground. In a privacy 
not likely to be disturbed without due 
warning, and surrounded by all the creature 
comforts, no wonder these two philosophic 
gentlemen are enjoying themselves. 

What a strange drama is human life ! A 
somewhat trite observation, but surely few 
stranger dramas were in progress than the 
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one now being played beneath the tuiTeted 
roof of Wentworth Abbey. 

" There is nothing more astonishing," 
said the doctor, continuing the conversation, 
as he trifled with his glass, ^^ than the com- 
paratively slight acquaintance we — that is 
the medical profession generally — ^possess of 
"^uch drugs as those of which we are 
speaiing. One thing is certain— that 
among the uncivilized or partially civilized 

portions of the earth, a knowledge of strange 
and potent drugs, derived from a careful 
«tudy of the vegetable and mineral king- 
doms — chiefly the vegetable — exists, of 
which the monarchs of science, as they love 
to call themselves, are profoundly ignorant. 
Even the famous Borgia and Tophana 
poisons are beaten in subtle efficacy by 
those manufactured in secret by the Obeah 
woman and Fetish man, or by the yellow 
Mexican flend whose cunning is allied to 
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the venom of the snake. As to the French 
poisoners, the Brinvilliers, La Voison, La 
.Croix, and such like, they were but bunglers 
at their trade. To be suspected was to be 
discovered, and discovered they were, every 
one." 

" And to what do you attribute these 
savages' superiority ? " asked the lawyer, 
his mouth full of chicken, and another 
morsel on his fork, evidently much in- 
terested in the conversation. 

" To the patience of Hate. The hate of 
beings hideous in themselves, and who,, 
shunned or persecuted by their species, have^ 
sought revenge by every subtle means. 
The revenge of the coward and the slave, 
who, brooding over their isolation and cruel 
wrongs, have wrested from earth some of 
her most hidden secrets ; experimenting for 
years, possibly, in some lonely hut, rendered 
inviolate by superstition, upon the lower 
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animals, till they could judge, after an out- 
lay of patience and a labour of which our 
' monarchs of science ' have no conception, 
their probable effects on manP 

"Very kind of them," said Mathew; 
"but deuced clever. When you were in 
Mexico, it's lucky nobody took it in their 
head to experimentalize upon you. What 
a shining light of science we should have 
lost ! " 

" The experiment was tried," replied the 
doctor gravely ; " and, but for an accident,, 
it would have been with deadly effect. I 
had formed an attachment to a beautiful 
Mexican girl. I was young then, and a 
fool, as every man who is young aud in love 
must be. The wench was jealous, hot as^ 
fire, and fierce as fiame. I suppose I gave 
her cause. I don't know, it's so long ago ; 
but, cause or no cause, she believed that I 
had jilted her for another, and acted upon 
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her belief. She procured a drug from one 
of these helKsh old women — skeleton mum- 
mies, in skins of yeUow parchment — who 
haunt the market, church doors, and every- 
where else where hot youth frequents, to 
•exchange love-passages and vows, prelimi- 
nary to breaking them." 

"And flavoured your coffee wi& it?" 
asked Mathew, with a grin, for the doctor 
had stopped for a moment, as searching his 
memory. "Why, my dear Malyon, that's 
pure melodrama of the transpontine kind. 
Nothing original in that." 

"Mariquita did nothing so clumsy. I 
was very fond of fruit, which she would 
select and bring me from the market. That 
-day she had brought me a magnificent 
peach, round and full as her own ripe 
•cheeks, and with a bloom upon it even more 
appetising. A Dead Sea fruit it would 
have proved to me, by Jove, if I had tasted 
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a morsel of it. In that bloom lay my pass- 
port to kingdom come." 

"Nonsense! I heg your pardon — ho^r 
did you find it out ? " 

"By an accident, as I said. I had a 
fevourite parrot, who, like myself, was a 
desperate fellow for fruit, and who also, 
worse luck for himself, was a desperate 
thief. My back being turned for a minute, 
he was quick as a flash of greased lightning 
on to the peach. Poor Coco ! one dig of 
the beak, one savoury morsel, and he flut- 
tered back to his perch. I guessed what 
was up when I saw him tumble over 
sideways, and Mariquita skedaddle from the 
apartment. She made a grasp at the peach 
beforehand, but I was too quick for her. 
Had it not been for that parrot, it would 
have been I who would have tumbled off 
the perch then and there ; and yet the 
bloom was so beautifully natural, so ex-^ 
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•quisitely delicate, you could have brushed 
it away with a mere touch of the coat 
sleeve." 

" What a jade ! You gave her in charge, 
of course ? " said the matter-of-fact lawyer. 
The doctor sipped his wine, and laughed. 

^^TJpon what charge? With what evi- 
dence to back it ? A dead parrot, who, by 
the way, shed its beak, and dropped all its 
feathers, and the remains of a peach from 
which the bloom was even then slowly 
vanishing. Ah ! there was the wondrous 
:skill, the noble art, my boy, that won my 
admiration I I determined to make a study 
of such matters, so patched up a reconcilia- 
tion with Mariquita, but always took my 
meals alone, and bought my own fruit for 
the future." 

Both gentlemen filled their glasses, Eock- 
wood congratulating his friend on his fortu- 
mate escape. 
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" I managed to get from the wench — for 
«he herself was as mentally stupid as she 
was physically handsome — the name of the 
agreeable personage who had displayed so 
much skill on my behalf, and found her out, 
though not without difl&culty, for these 
•demons, like those interesting ladies in 
* Macbeth,' ^come like shadows, so 
■depart.' " 

" You wrung her neck of course ? " 

^* I gave her half the money I had then 
got and, by dint of much patience and more 
money, became her pupil. It was a wonder- 
ful place we studied in— a lonely place, half- 
hut, half-cave, in the depths of a forest 
primeval, as Mr. Longfellow calls it. I had 
nerves then," he added, with a sigh that 
was not feigned, '^ which the most potent of 
poisons " — he touched his glass — '' has un- 
fiteadied." 

^* I should like to have seen you, David, 
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tete-a-tete with the old 'un. I wonder the 
devil didn't fly away with you both. He 
hasn't the chance of such a haul every 
day." 

^* Well, I suppose he put it off till he 
could find me with some worse specimen of 
humanity, in the shape of a lawyer," replied 
the doctor quietly. " However that may 
be, her knowledge of what bygone foola 
have termed the black art filled me with 
wonder. She had secrets of poison and an- 
tidote, drawn from flower and herbs ; secrete 
handed down, as she told me, from genera- 
tion to generation, — a family of dread in- 
quirers into Nature, their only friend, and 
jealously guarded, as a means, if not of 
wealth, at least of power to wreak vengeance 
— that cold, unswerving vengeance which^ 
when opportunity offers, is ever wreaked by 
the slave against the master, the weak against 
the strong." 
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" I shall not go to Mexico," observed the 
lawyer, as he helped himself to cheese. " I 
thought it a pleasant land. Ym^ my own 
dear David, have taken oflf the bloom of the 
peach with a vengeance." 

^* I was a poor devil," continued Malyon, 
" living in a London garret, when the evil 
fate of poor Charlotte — the widow, you know, 
of that puppet Emperor, Maximilian — ^reached 
me. I had been ill, and confined to my 
room, for reasons." 

The lawyer nodded knowingly. He had 
no difficulty in guessing what those reasons 
were. 

" The account of her illness, of her loss 
of reason, reached me through the medium 
of a greasy, fly-spotted newspaper, which 
had been brought, with the pleasant accom- 
paniment of cheese and beer, from a public- 
house. I recognised, at once, the work of 
Mexican hands, and knew that, with her, so 
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deadly must have been the hate, there was, 
within the scope of my knowledge, no 
remedy. Had there been, I should have 
made a fortune, a princely fortune, instead 
of being eventually arrested for a paltry 
debt, at the suit of a certain Mathew Eock- 
wood, Esq." 

Evidently considering this as a capital 
joke, the lawyer laughed heartily. The 
doctor, whom nothing seemed to disturb, con- 
tinued to talk and drink with his usual air 
of " happy-go-lucky " take the world as I 
find it. 

'^ There was one drug my Mexican in- 
structress especially valued — a rare herb, 
with rare qualities. An herb to produce 
the semblance of death — a drug well known 
to the ancients, be assured — ^arresting all 
the body's functions for a time, and then, 
according to the dose given, keeping after- 
wards the recipient in a sort of drowsy 
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oblivion — a waking sleep. I have seen only 
twice the working of such a drug ; the last 
time was at Brussels, in the person of the 
unfortunate Empress." 

'^ Ha ! " 

The lawyer, who was raising his glass to 
his lips, replaced it untasted on the table. 

The doctor, without remarking, or, at 
least, indifferent to the effect he had created, 
went on. 

" By an accident, while examining the 
herbs in Mrs. Prudence's shop, I came upon 
the very drug that was capable, properly 
manipulated, of producing a similar effect. 
It is rare even in Mexico ; it is unknown — 
utterly unknown — here. I was delighted at 
my discovery, without knowing to what end 
it would so speedHy serve. I hugged my 
treasure with a more than miserly fond- 
ness, tried experiment after experiment, till 
I was convinced there was no mistake. The 

L 2 
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result of my labours you have gleaned^ 
Mathew ; but I repeat to you that, within 
my knowledge, there is no antidote as yet 
discovered." 

The two augors who could not meet with- 
out laughing might have opposed to them a 
parallel picture of two greater knaves, who, 
conscious of their villany, blush — and only 
blush — ^before each other. 

These two scoundrels mutually averted 
their gaze at the words " no antidote," the 
doctor emptying his glass, and as rapidly 
refilling it, while the lawyer pretended to 
busy himself with the fragments on his 
plate. 

The situation — for now both kept silence 
— ^was an awkward one, when it was broken 
by a tap at the door. 

A note from the lodge ; a note for Mr. 
Eockwood. 

It was a brief one. 
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'^ I am here. 

" Diana." 

The lawyer frowned, bit his lip, then 
smiled, crumpling the note in his hand. 

" My wife has arrived," he said, address- 
ing the doctor. 

" Ah, charming lady ! I congratulate 
you." 

Mr. Eockwood seemed to care very little 
about the congratulation, but said, briefly, 
"She'U be of use with Philip. The 
old man makes a fool of himself and 
him ! " 

The doctor nodded. 

" Case of monomania. No answering for 
pets. I've known people take a fancy to a 
rat. One of my patients went mad about a 
pig — ^would sit for hours scratching its back, 
and died when it died." 

" Don't jest ! " said Mr. Eockwood, im- 
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patiently. " Things will move more swiftly 
now Diana is here. I wish the whole busi- 
ness was over," he added wearily. "Were 
it to do over again, I almost think, great aa 
the stake is to win, I would have no part in 
it." 

" Ha, ha ! my poor friend," commented 
the pitiless and utterly impassible doctor. 
" Your liver is not right. When you begin 
to talk of conscience, I know it's liver. I 
am delighted at the arrival of Mrs. Eock- 
wood. You will be none the worse for a 
tonic." 

Another tap at the door, and the bent 
form of Daddy DarknoU came into the 
room. 

" Diana is here ! " he said, addressing 
Bockwood. "I am pleased she has 
come." 

IP 

" I am going down to the lodge to see 
her," observed Eockwood, somewhat un- 
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graciously ; adding, still more ungraciously, 
" after luncheon." 

The old man fixed his bead-like eyes for 
a moment with a fierce glitter upon the 
lawyer's sulky face, but it was for a moment 
only. The face resumed its venerable calm, 
and the voice was soft and unruflBled. 

"You need not disturb yourself. I am 
going there with Sir Philip." He empha- 
sised the title as though he tasted it, and it 
savoured well in his mouth. " You can 
join us when — ^when you please." 

"All right !" said the lawyer, evidently 
much relieved. " I sha'n't be long. Do 
the amiable, Daddy, and give my ^ kindest.' 
You know." 

" Yes, I know ! " and with the false smile 
playing about his thin lips, and with the 
hunched back hunching itself still more, the 
old man, after a few words to the doctor, 
slunk out of the room. 
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^' Deuced glad she's come ! " said Mathew 
Bockwood, resuming his seat with much 
alacrity, and again attacking the wine. ^^ A 
woman's the devil, they say, and she i 
well, one of ten thousand I " 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 

MRS, ROCKWOOD AGAIN APPEARS ON THE 

, SCENE. 

The lodge window commaads a view of the 
Abbey, — ^that is to say, a portion of it — ^the 
tiirreted-roof and clock-tower standing high 
above the embowering trees. Strongly 
brought out by the flooding sunlight, which 
touches with glistening splendour each tall 
turret and quaint chimney, the old Abbey 
seems to bask in the golden light, and re- 
joice in the warmth of the sun. 

From the lodge to the house stretches a 
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magnificent sweep of park laud, dotted by 
groups of trees and pleasant water patches. 
Lazy cattle are seeking the cool shade of 
the trees, and deer are coursing to and fro, 
glancing hither and thither swift as the 
merry sunbeams themselves. 

One of those scenes to be met with no- 
where but in England. A scene rich in 
everything that is supposed to make man 
happy — ancestral grandeur, domestic com- 
fort, and, above all, wealth ! 

Neglected by its late owner, who cared 
for nothing but his horses and his dogs, the^ 
interior of the old Abbey had fallen into 
decay. Estranged from his son, his daughter 
a mere chiM, the selfish man had cared only 
for animal pleasures, which he had followed 
like an animal. The brush of a fox had 
been to him far more than the brush of a 
Eeubens or a Vandyke, and topping a gate 
or a fence, with the risk of a broken collar- 
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bone, a matter of far greater ambition than 
raising the family name by some nobler 
eflPort. Sir Hugh had been emphatically 
that — we wish it were in our power to write 
— creature of the past, the hunting squire — 
one of those men who, with all their pride- 
of lineage and empty arrogance of birth^ 
nourish the soul of the groom beneath the 
breast of the nobleman, and live only to* 
hunt and shoot, to satisfy the most animal 
wants in the most selfish way, and, caring' 
for nobody but themselves, ride down all 
opposition on the part of their dependants 
remorselessly as, when in pursuit of a worth- 
less fox, they ride down the farmer's wheat 
or turnips. 

Gazing from the. lodge-window was a. 
lady. She wore a dark-coloured travelling- 
dress, but her hat was flung aside, and her 
face, overflowed by the sunlight, showed 
features that revealed the remnants of a 
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beauty that must once have been singularly 
^striking. Stem and hard those features 
werQ, nevertheless ; and the large, lustrous 
eyes gleamed somewhat too defiantly from 
beneath the jet-black brows, just as the 
mouth was a little too firmly set, and the 
jaw too broad and projecting. 

Yet none but those of her own sex, whose 
charms were fashioned upon a different 
model, would dispute Diana Eockwood's 
claim to be called a beauty. 

" And all this will be Philip's," she said, 
meditatively, and speaking to herself, "as 
it is Philip's right that it should be ! The 
man who lies dead up yonder loved me 
once — at least, he swore he did — and I was 
to have been his wife. The coward! A 
father's wrath, and he bent like a reed before 
the tempest, ready to sacrifice anything, and, 
first of all, ready to sacrifice me ! He did 
.sacrifice me, and brought to his home a fair- 
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haired, sickly toy to usurp my rights, and 
take my place. Who was I to struggle^ 
against such odds — to fight a battle against 
selfish rank and enormous wealth ? I saw 
the thing was hopeless, and, while my sor- 
rows and pride ate into my heart, I resigned 
myself to fate — for a time ! " 

Very scornful, indeed, was the expression 
of the high, proud face, as she spoke the 
words, and her cheeks took a warmer tinge, 
which deepened while it enriched its swarthy 
hue. 

" I am sure of Philip — am I sure of Rock- 
wood \ Why, yes ; his interests are bound 
up in mine. That doctor, too, and these 
other people who have come within the 
circle we have drawn, are bound to us, as 
we are to them, by the dreary fellowship of 
crime." 

She sighed deeply, and turned from the 
window; at the same time some passing 
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cloud obscured the sun, and all that was 
just before so full of brightness and promise 
was now saddened by a shadow. 

" An ill omen ! " she said, yet with a sort 
of contempt of herself for having said it. 
^^ But, come what will, my son is Sir Philip 
Wentworth, and shall remain so, if craft 
;and daring have not lost their power.'' 

She was moving back again, impatiently, 
towards the window, when the door opened, 
and her father and son entered the apart- 
ment. 



OHAPTEE XXIV. 

THE GENTLEMEN IN BLACK ARRIVE. 

All is bustle and commotion in the village 
^f Dripsey Bridge. 

The " awM visitation " at the Abbey, as 
good Doctor Bowlby everywhere calls it, is 
the one subject in every mouth, the sole oc- 
<5upation of every tongue ; and the inhabi- 
tants of Dripsey — if we are to believe their 
detractors — have mouths unusually wide, 
and tongues unusually long. 

Each cottage door, nay, each lattice win- 
dow, gapes open, to give or receive intelli- 
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gence, the streets, whose slumbering quiet 
with the exception of market days, is rarely 
disturbed save by the creaking of a passing 
waggon or the twittering of the sparrows, 
are now full of women, generally all talking 
at once, whose lords and masters, for the 
most part, are refreshing themselves at the 
^ Wentworth Arms,' each one and all being 
busily engaged in attending to everybody's 
business but his own. Work is out of the 
question. Master and man seem alike 
agreed upon that point ; and while Farmer 
Giles boozes in the inn parlour, Gkflfer 
Hodge fuddles himself in the tap-room. 

Not that death was so rare a visitant at 
Dripsey ; on the contrary, that romantic 
spot, like so many other romantic spots in 
this beautiful England of ours, invited his 
presence constantly by means of bad drain- 
age, stagnant water-pools, and fragrant 
" muck "-heaps, that poisoned the air; but 
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never before had the grim rider of the pale 
horse drawn rein at the Abbey gates, and 
struck down two victims at one blow. 

Father and child ! The proud, harsh 
man, who had selfishly isolated himself from 
the world, and the world's cares, and the 
gentle girl, who had had a loving heart and' 
kindly word for all — ^both had been sum- 
moned, and both had gone. 

Besides — and the element of utter im- 
compromising selfishness is never more 
paramount than in the breast of your Ar- 
cadian — ^how about their new chief and 
landlord? "The king is dead — ^long live 
the king ! " but if the old king was high 
and proud (they liked that), he knew their 
ways, and lived among them. He never 
troubled them about new-fangled plans of 
drainage, steam ploughs (Hodge in his heart 
hates steam, except when singing from the 
spout of a kettle), chemical manures, and 
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horrors of that sort. What about the new 
monarch called to the throne? Eumour 
told strange things about him, that made 
Hodge's hair stand on end, " as life were in 
it," as too often there was; while Mrs. 
Hodge, like a frightened hen, gathered her 
chicks around her, and lectured them upon 
the evil doings of the town. 

A double burial ! It was to be a grand 
aflPair, and no expense spared — that was a 
great consolation at Dripsey. The "family" 
Would prove worthy in this respect, at least, 
of the ancient name ; and far and near, for 
miles round, it was known that hundreds 
would come to the solemnity and show. 

But a few days after the "visitation," 
and the showmen — we beg their pardon, the 
" undertaker's gentlemen " — arrived from 
London. Affable "gents" they were; 
stately, but neither proud nor serious; 
red nosed, and, for the most part, with 
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the flavour of rum about them. White- 
ohokered, and clad in glossy black, they by 
no means disdained the long clay pipe and 
pewter flagon. With them came a multi- 
tude of huge wooden cases, iron-bound, and 
of the proper funereal hue ; and these were 
<5rammed with feathers, nodding plumes, 
velvet trappings, silken scarves, and flow- 
ing hat-bands, and all the other gorgeous 
vanities of death. 

We stroll along the village High Street, 
and halt in front of the inn. Never did the 
^Wentworth Arms' do a better stroke of 
business, even in election time, when spigots 
are withdrawn, and taps run freely, and, 
despite all legislation to the contrary, when 
honourable gentlemen are floated into Par- 
liament, as immaculate Governments have 
been floated out of office, on a river of 
beer. 

Groups of rustics are everywhere talking 
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and swilling, shaking sagely the bueoKe 
head, and rubbing vaguely the hard, bucolio 
hands. 

Under the spreading oak, which makes so 
noticeable a feature in front of the old inn, 
several of the " undertaker gentlemen " are 
gathered together, sleek as moles, and pla- 
cidly smoking. Their conversation partakes 
also of the " underground " character, and 
they burrow and delve while they drink 
and smoke. 

Peter Applethwaite, unusually grave and 
solemn, stands mending a net, and leaning 
against the trunk of a great tree, using his 
privilege as a free man and citizen of the 
world to join in any conversation that may 
be going forward. 

At a table near him is seated a broad- 
shouldered, scowling feUow, in the undress 
livery of a gentleman's groom, and the mark 
on one side of his face points him out as our 
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old friend Powder Blue — id est^ Mr. Joseph 
Bradley. 

He has been drinking with a steady per- 
severance for the last hour or more, and 
evidently intends to go on drinking, for two 
good and sufficient reasons — the one, from a 
natural or unnatural thirst, which, as it seems, 
nothing has the power to quench ; the other 
from the fact that the liquor is paid for by 
Mr. Crump, the jovial foreman of Messrs. 
Hatband, Tressles, and Screwby, the great 
London firm, who have "undertaken to 
perform the last honours " — we are quoting 
Mr. Crump himself — " at the Abbey." 

Mr. Crump, a small person, with a face 
radiant as the sun's, and as thickly spotted 
with pimples, is seated at the same table, 
together with a tall, thin, and somewhat 
lugubrious man, his second in command, 
who answers to the name of Glover. 

Several farmers are seated or standing 
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about, glass in hand ; some " stoking " 
themselves with huge wedges of beef and 
bread, or bread and cheese, to the evident 
envy of Peter^s dog, Rummager, who opens 
his jaws expectantly, to close them with a 
disappointed snap, as morsel after morsel 
disappears in jaws still more capacious than 
his own. 

"Now this," said Mr. Crump, sipping 
his glass of gin and water, and addressing 
the company generally with an expansive 
smile, "would be what I should call, speak- 
ing for our firm, a thoroughly satisfactory 
funeral — ^thoroughly so." 

" What do you mean by satisfactory ? " 
asked Applethwaite, somewhat angrily^ 
" Caa't see aaything satisfactory in it." 

" Meaning the double burial," Mr. Crump 
went on; "an event that seldom has oc- 
curred even in my wide professional expe- 
rience, and IVe been in the performing line 
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for five-and-thirty years come next Easter. 
My father was a mute, aiid died a martyr to 
professional pride. 

" How was that ? " asked Mr. Bradley. 

^^ Eefased, as also did his associate, to go 
inside the house during a terrific storm. 
^ No,^ he said, ^ I am here to dress the door, 
and the door shall be properly dressed, 
though it was a raining cats and dogs.' It 
struck his chest, and three weeks after that 
he had a ^walking one' all to himself. 
Yes, gentlemen, I grieve to think, even 
now, that it was only a ^ walking one.' My 
father, as I have said, was a proud man in 
his way, and his ambition had ever been a 
hearse and pair, with one or two coaches, 
and, if possible, a tray of feathers. He had 
set his heart upon feathers, but it was not 
to be." Here Mr. Crump uttered a pro- 
found sigh, and sought consolation from a 
sad memory in a gulp of gin and water. 
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^^It strikes me," said Mr. Bradley — '^it 
strikes me, as regards the poor deficient " 
(he meant defunct), " it must make precious 
little diflference to him how he's buried. 
On his back, 'ead downwards or heels up- 
wards, it must be all the same to him." 

" That, sir," said Mr. Crump, with some 
severity of tone, "it is not given us to 
know. If it be permitted us, as I for one 
believe, to revisit again this earthly vale, to 
see, ourselves unseen, that our last instruc- 
tion8 are duly performed, as per contract, 
it must be no slight pleasure — nay, it must 
be most highly gratifying, to perceive that 
nothing is spared, in the way of expense, 
to embalm — if I may use the expression — 
to embalm our memories in the eyes of the 
bystanders — that is to say, of the world in 
general. 

" For my part," put in the tall, thin man, 
in a voice of thorough ba^s, something like 
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the snortings of a trombone, ^^ and speaking 
from — hie — observation, a good funeral — a 
fust rate one, mind ye — often goes a pre- 
cious deal further to put the dead 'un right 
in the world, and make all things fair 
and square, than a good life. Why, our 
firm — " 

" The most extensive in the trade," in- 
terrupted Mr. Crump. 

" Our firm has names down in their books 
which obsequities" (obsequies) ^^have cost 
no end of money, their relatives going even 
as far as real silver plates and 'andles, which 
persons, meaning the deceased, have had 
but a hand to mouth scramble for it during 
their lifetime ; them same relatives not 
going to the extent of a fourpenny bit, to 
say nothing of a five-pun' -note to serve 'em. 
Now, as Mr. Crump says, taking the re- 
wisiting for granted, it must be a comfort 
to the deceased to see those fiinty ones 
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compelled to shell out, while they mnfit 
be satisfied as to the outlay bringing its re- 
turn somehow, or in course they wouldn't 
do it." 

" Bray-vo ! " said Mr. Crump. " When 
GloYcr efoe* speak, he comes out strong. 
Permit me to say glasses round, gentle- 
men ? " 

The permission being readily given, and 
more gin-and- water imbibed, the conversa- 
tion took another turn, Mr. Bradley having 
previously demanded privately of Mr. Crump 
whether "sich talk as real silver coflBn- 
plates, h'etcera, wasn't a sort of h'all-my- 
eye-and-Betty- Martin business ? " But Mr. 
Crump assuring him to the contrary, his 
blue-tinted visage assumed a thoughtful ex- 
pression, a reflective look, but quite un« 
tinged with melancholy. 

" He's a wild sprig, our young Baronet. 
We in London hear of plenty of his doings,'^ 
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said Mr. Crump, winking knowingly over 
his glass at Applethwaite. " He was hit 
pretty heavy last Derby-day, and there's a 
certain Uttle villa up Brompton way, which 
is supposed to cost some money. If report 
speaks true," — and Mr. Crump, who had 
evidently imbibed too much of the juice of 
the juniper, winked again — " this most un- 
fortunate affair at the h' Abbey has been a 
very fortunate one for him. I should think 
the Jewish gentlemen would h'illuminate on 
the h'auspicious occasion. 

" Sir Philip isn't no Baronet of mine,'' 
answered Peter Applethwaite, busy with 
his net, but ever attentive to what was 
going on around him. " I'm at no man's 
beck and call. I eats my dinner when I 
can get it, and when I can't, I goes without 
it. When I puts on my hat I covers all my 
worldly possessions, 'xcept old Eummager, 
there, who's pretty nigh as independent as^ 
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I am ; and if I haven't the gratification of 
* coming back,' as you say, to see any of 
you gentlemen performing over me, I shaU 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
always stood upright, and never wore a 
livery." 

His eye, though unintentionally, had 
wandered to the groom, and Mr. Powder 
Blue fired up at once. 

" Some of your betters have done so," he 
said. " You're a nice one, you are, I don't 
think, to go a wagabondizing about the 
country a-tumin' up your nose at a respec- 
table suit o' clothes ! " 

Applethwaite grinned. 

" It ain't the clothes I object to," he said, 
" so much as the chap that's in them." 

^'Meaning me?" demanded Powder Blue. 

" Well, I ain't in love with you, if that'isi 
what you mean," answered the unmoved 
Peter. '^And if you was to fall down a 
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well, I think I should finish my pipe afore 
trying to get you out." 

As matters were growing warm, Mr. 
Crump briskly interfered, 

" Gentlemen, I beg that our meeting upon 
this most plea — ^I should say, painful — oc- 
casion shall not be disturbed by any — ah, 
ahem! — little quarrels. Another glass at 
my expense ? Eeally you must ; I will take 
no refusal.'^ 

As a refusal was the last thing dreamed 
of, the glass, and then still another glass, 
was brought, the various groups drew closer 
together, and the conversation became more 
general. 

^' Lunnon ! " said a very old farmer, with 
hair as white as snow, but cheeks like an 
autumn apple. ^' Been theer ? No, not I ; 
and, what^s more, I never means to go. 
IVe no opinion of it, for my part. My 
feyther, who was theer once, called it a 
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dreadful mean place, wide and straggling, 
all limbs and no heart, like Gnmet's oak, 
'which casts nought but shadder, and has a 
trunk as holler as a drum." 

" There^s no place like it ! " growled 
Powder Blue in reply. "For my part, I 
hate your blessed country, where a man 
-can^t scratch his 'ead or his elber, but every 
h'eye's upon him. Grass and flowers is all 
werry pretty to them as fencies them ; so is 
the burds ; but trees I do h'abominate ! '' 

''We couldn't do very well without 
them," said Applethwaite, who seemed to 
take a special delight in aggravating Mr. 
Bradley. " Why, where should we find 
wood for our ships — though, for the matter 
of that, most of them, now-a-days, are iron 
— our scaffoldings, and, which may interest 
fiome people more, our gallowses ? " 

Mr. Crump saw the brooding storm, and 
again made a diversion. 
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^^ Gentlemen, we must take things as we 
find 'em. Everything has its uses, even ad- 
versity, as I think the poet says, though I 
have no wish to try it.'' 

This slightly confused, but well-inten- 
tioned, speech on the part of the little man 
had the effect of restoring good humour, just 
as an open carriage-and-pair drove past. 

It had three occupants — Sir Philip Went- 
worth, Mr. Mathew Eockwood, and the 
London doctor. 

All uncovered as they recognised the 
Baronet, but the respectful salute met with 
no return from him, though it did from 
Messrs. Eockwood and Malyon. 

Leaning back in the carriage, his chin 
sunk upon his breast, his eyes fixed vaguely 
upon the object before him, his features con- 
tracted, as by some internal spasm, his com- 
plexion of a dull leaden hue, it must be 
owned that Sir Philip "Wentworth looked 
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anything but the gay London roue whose 
reputation as a ^^ &8t man " so alarmed the 
quiet maternity of Dripsey Bridge. 

The assemblage gathered together before 
the old inn had but one thought, which 
several expressed in words. 

" He do look more like a corpse than a 
Uving man ! " said one. 

" Another job before long, I should say ! ^^ 
whispered Mr. Crump to his business asso- 
ciate, and with a keen eye to the interests 
of the firm he so well represented. 

" I never saw a man look more skeared/^ 
observed Peter Applethwaite ; adding, to 
himself, mentally, " That chap, all young 
as he is, and all Baronet as he is, has got a 
something on his mind as I wouldn't have 
on mine, poor devil as I am — ^no, not to be 
master of Wentworth Abbey ! " 

Mr. Powder Blue said nothing, but his 
quick eye had caught a gesture of Kock- 
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wood's meant for him alone, and which he 
alone understood. With a ready obedience 
he paused only to toss down the liquor 
remaining in his glass, then, with a surly 
adieu to the company, shambled off, taking 
the shortest route to the Abbey. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE DOUBLE FUNERAL. 

The day for the double funeral had arrived, 
and Mr. Crump's boast concerning the great 
ceremony was not without a good founda- 
tion. 

Messrs. Hatband, Tressles, and Sere why, 
the eminent London firm, proved worthy of 
themselves and the occasion. Death had 
rarely, indeed never in those parts, received 
a more costly and pompous homage. 

The long procession, blackening the sun- 
shine, wound its slow way from the Abbey 
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to the Abbey Church, the vaults of which 
were to receive, in the portion allotted to 
the great &mily, the father and daughter 
whose sad fate had excited the pity of the 
whole country side. 

Not only did the Wentworth tenantry 
appear to take part in the sad solemnity, but 
for nules round the farmers poured in, on 
horse or afoot. Every variety of vehicle 
crowded the roads leading into Dripsey, and 
long strings of carriages sent by their 
owners, many of whom had never been even 
on speaking terms with Sir Hugh, formed 
a part of the procession, which, amidst a 
vast multitude of uncovered heads and 
streaming eyes, dragged its slow length 
along. 

But if respect was shown to Sir Hugh, 
the sympathy was all for Gertrude. Hers 
was the name upon every lip ; for her the 
pitying tears flowed from the eyes of the 

N 2 . 
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women, and often bedewed the rougher 
cheeks of the men, and surely what fate 
could be sadder or more deserving of pity ? 

A flower untimely nipped by Death's 
cruel frost, even before its beauty had fully 
opened upon the world. An exquisite piece 
of girlhood, whose innocence and goodness 
all knew, and whose ripening into woman- 
hood all had watched with a proud delight ; 
for Gertrude's whole life had been passed at 
Dripsey and Wentworth, and the villagers 
knew her, and loved her as a something be- 
longing, so to speak, to them — a being 
whose rare gifts and loveliness had a special 
claim to their admiration and homage ; and 
the young mistress, who had grown up 
among them, had been as much beloved by 
the simple peasants as Sir Hugh was 
feared, and her brother Philip hated or 
despised. 

The spendthrift in London, the free and 
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joyous companion who tosses a sovereign to 
a Haymarket waiter,* and tells him to lay it 
out in soap, or pays five pounds for a 
bouquet, to be " left at the stage-door," is 
ever a hard and unfeeling landlord to the 
tenantry he squeezes through his agents in 
the country. Many a *^ sold-up " farmer's 
bones have rattled in the dice-box, and 
many a card, incautiously turned by the 
>' fast " young gentleman, has necessitated 
more vigorous turns of the screw on strug- 
gling farmers and an already famishing 
peasantry. 

The inhabitants of Dripsey Bridge and 
Wentworth dreaded the time when Philip 
would stand in his father's shoes, and be 
their lord and master. 

That time had come, but in each honest 
heart there was no thought but of their 
"young lady'^ passed away — ^no thought 
but of Gertrude. 
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Her cofl&n was covered with wreaths of 
fresh-plucked flowers, and even as it passed, 
more flowers were thrown from children's 
hands — some of* them small mites of 
humanity, whom Gertrude herself had 
nursed upon her knee ; and along the path 
over which the sleek black horses bore their 
light, fair load along, rough hands, but 
tender hearts, had worked all night and 
morning ; and from the park gates, to the 
gates of the Abbey Church, green leaves and 
flowers were spread. 

The church, the grey old church, was all 
alive with flowers. Even the grim old 
warriors, on their beds of sculptured stone, 
showed less grim, covered over as they were, 
from helmet to pointed toe, with floral trea- 
sures from without. The only objector — 
and he put in his protest privately — ^was 
Mr. Crump. 

" If the firm it was his happiness to re- 
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present prided itself on anything, it prided 
itself upon being artistic. Nature, sir, is 
one thing, and art another ; and k^ go in for 
art." 

But good Mr. Crump was hypercritical. 
There was enough of the upholstery art, in 
all conscience, to gladden his soul, and make 
the great concourse of people assembled on 
the Wentworth property open their eyes 
with wonder, and utter ejaculations of 
admiration and awe. 

Velvets, silks, and gleaming metal ; 
prancing horses, black as night, with a 
whole forest of waving feathers, making 
Death itself seem rich and brave, as at each 
trained step of the noble steeds they tossed 
their sable splendours in the sun. 

The sun I Ah I there was the one great 
disappointment of the day. Beautiful it 
shone forth when the great procession left 
the Abbey gates, and^ like some huge, black 
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snake, took its majestic way towards the old 
church ; but, as it neared that ancient pile, 
the clouds gathered and gathered, lending 
an added gloom, a fiar more awful grandeur 
to man's pageantry. 

The weatherwise, which meant more than 
half that vast crowd, prophesied an awful 
night ; while Mrs. Bleek, who was early at 
the church, wrong her thin hands, and 
whispered to her cronies that it was ever 
thus when a Wentworth died. 

The church was crowded. Many were 
there who had never before probably entered 
a sacred edifice ; but not among that num- 
ber was decorous Mrs. Prudence, silent and 
tearful, neither clever Doctor Malyon, who, 
seated in the great Wentworth pewj listened 
with a critical ear to the pealing notes of 
the organ, while he gazed reverentially in 
his hat. 

Pale and silent, a figure of stone. Sir 
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Philip sat beside him, and listened, with a 
shuddering emotion, to the service, which 
was interrupted with many a sob ; the good 
old rector himself, at times, breaking down, 
forced to bend his kindly head, though not 
with shame, to hide the tears which coursed 
^ach other down his cheeks. 
. A sight for tears, those two coffins, placed 
together side by side ; so closely connected 
by blood, so far removed in years. A vista 
of heads craned themselves forward, beneath 
mouldering arch and crumbling aisle, to 
eatch a glimpse of where the ^^ dear young 
lady " rested ; and as the sun, still strug- 
gling against the sombre blackness of the 
approaching storm, poured in his beams, at 
intervals, through the great painted win- 
dows of the ancient church, they fell upon 
the coffins, and glorified them with colour 
mid light. 

And while the good rector read the 
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magnificent service of our Church within: 
its walls, a great concourse stood listening 
and waiting without, standing, most of the 
men uncovered, amongst the tombstones and 
grass-grown graves. 

The service over, the new Baronet is 
among the first to hurry out, head bent, face 
still more livid, more like that of a corpse^ 
and eyes cast upon the earth. 

Poor gentleman ! who could have ex- 
pected the blow would have struck so- 
deep? 

" Earth to earth ! Ashes to ashes ! Dust 
to dust ! " 

The dread words are spoken ; the great 
doors of the vaults, so rarely opened, are 
flung wide, and aU is over. 

The vast assemblage disperses gradually. 
Some lingering about the interior of the 
church j at each meditative step " setting 
their foot upon some reverend history ; '^ 
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others proclaim aloud the virtues, or whisper 
the faults, of those who have passed away. 
Those who have descended into the vaults, 
those " monumental caves of death," emerge 
with a shudder, as though the odour of 
mortality still clung about them. Then, in 
time, the storm drew nearer, and the war- 
fare of the heavens commenced, hurrying 
the last of the loiterers homewards, and 
pouring down torrents of hail and drifting 
rain. 

Mr. Crump, the ceremony more than 
satisfactorily " performed," entertains a 
few newly-made friends to a choice little 
dinner at the ^ Arms.' Everywhere life is 
reasserting itself, and as the stormy night 
rushes down, the only thing that symbolizes 
death is the old church itself, " looking 
tranquillity" amidst the driving storm, a 
heap of crumbling stones above the buried 
dead. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

MRS. BLEEK MAKES A NIGHT OF IT. 

A WILD night ! 

A night unparalleled in the memory of 
6ven that extraordinary personage, the 
oldest inhabitant. 

All Dripsey Bridge and Wentworth, the 
sister villages, were indoors, talking over 
the great event of the day as they heaped 
up the logs (they usually burned wood in 
primeval Dripsey) on the hearth. 

The streets were deserted, swept bare by 
the fierce blasts and flooded by the ceaseless 
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rain. The stonn of the day had become a 
tempest, and all the demons of the air 
seemed holding revel up among the wind- 
torn clouds. 

Nevertheless, light streamed from a hun- 
dred latticed windows, telling of life and 
warmth within, of pleasant social inter- 
course when gossips hobnob over the fire, 
and not only the " cup that cheers," but 
the foaming flagon or steaming glass, goes 
round. 

The * Arms ' was crammed fipom roof ta 
basement. Sleeping-rooms, for the time 
being, were transformed into sitting-rooms, 
and these crowded with thirsty guests blow- 
ing clouds of rank tobacco smoke, tossing 
down heavy drinks, and inhaling, amidst 
Homeric laughter and thickening talk, an 
atmosphere the quaUty of which may be 
best judged by the fact that of several 
cages of canaries, not one of these pretty 
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occupants was found aliye ,in the mom- 
ing. 

The day of mourning had become a night 
of drinking and feasting, and in a haze of 
drink and smoke the silent dead were for 
the nonce forgotten* 

A wild night ; yet, of all people in the 
world, poor Mrs. Bleek was abroad in 
it. 

Yes, that always amiable and always 
mystified lady, when the storm was at its 
very worst, and all doors and windows were 
hermetically sealed to keep it out, was 
toddling through the Abbey churchyard, 
with the intention of taking the shortest 
way across the park to gain her own snug 
room at the Abbey. 

If the truth must be told, the good old 
creature was somewhat gone in liquor, and 
this was how it came about. 

Mrs. Bleek's heart was as tender as her 
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brain was weak. Ever ready to receive and 
retain the saddest impressions, the sudden 
death of her young mistress had, as she her- 
self expressed it, " put another ten years 
upon her." " I'm not," she added, one of 
your die-early 8^ for common stuffs offcenest 
last the longest ; but I shall never be the 
woman I was. Not that I was ever worth 
much — oh! no, far from it! — though striv- 
ing to do my duty in that station in which 
it has pleased God to call me. But to think 
that a creature so full of life and beauty 
should have been called away, and such a 
bag of useless bones as Mary Bleek allowed 
to remain, quite throws me ! " 

The double faneral over, the old house- 
keeper, her poor eyes red with constant 
weeping, had made her way to one Mrs. 
Jones, an old crony living near the lodge. 
At Mrs. Jones's she had met with other old 
cronies, and there given way to hysteria, 
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and, in their sympathizing ears, unlocked 
the floodgates of her grief. 

The aged ladies, all bom and bred on the 
Wentworth estates, made no endeavour to 
console their friend ; on the contrary, after 
the fashion of their class, they agreed with 
aU she said, deepening the shadows here 
and there, till on horror's head horrors ac- 
cumulated to that extent, that no wonder 
rum was added to the tea. " The only 
thing in such matters," said Mrs. Jones, 
"to tie up the nerves and squench the 
feelings." 

Night was very far advanced, " nearly at 
odds with the morning," when old Mary 
Bleek took her solitary way homewards. 
Companionship she had none ; all the male 
sex were down in the village, feasting at 
the expense of the eminent firm so worthily 
represented by Mr. Crump ; and as for her 
cronies of the opposite sex, not one waa 



under sixty, with nothing aoti 
them but their tongues, which, 
make up for other deficiencies 
gifted with perpetual motion, 
housekeeper took her way thr 
storm, refusing, with persistent 
to take the main road, but bent up 
a mile, by the short cut through tl 
yard. 

" I'm not afeard," she said, in 
her friends' expostulation, " of chu 
ghosts won't harm a poor body 
who, goodness knows, before the 
year older, may be a-trudgin' ab< 
of 'em," 

" Not in a night like this," obse 
Jones. 

" Weather, Martha " (Mrs. Jom 
was Martha), " has nothing to do w 
nat'rals. They don't regard it. 
and here the housekeeper added 

TOL. II. 
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more rum to her tea, ^^ it is believed as they 
prefers it rumbustious." 

It was " rumbu:stious " this night, in all 
conscience; for, while she spoke, the wind 
came roaring about the cottage, tearing at 
the thatched roof as if seeking to tear it off, 
and wrenching, with a burglar's hand, at 
each barred and bolted casement. 

" Don't go up to the Abbey to-night^ 
dear," urged kind Mrs. Jones. " Or, if you 
must go, at least wait for John ; he can't be 
long." 

Mrs. Bleek waited, being prevailed upon 
to take just a " leetle " more rum without 
tea ; but John Jones never came, nor did he 
come tiU morning was far advanced, and 
then he was brought from the ^ Arms ' in j 

a wheelbarrow. 

It was past midnight when Mary Bleek, 
lantern in hand, pushed open the church- 
vard gate, and came dreamily stumbling 
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along among the graves. For once in her 
life, the aged woman has, all unconsciously, 
diverged from the path of strict sobriety, 
for her tea has grown gradually weaker, and 
the infusion of rum stronger. 

Yet to the Abbey she would go that 
night. She had left the whole household in 
confiision. She knew her duty, and at 
every hazard would perform it. 

And so the half-blind, half-deaf, but in 
all other respects worthy old lady, armed 
with a lighted lantern and a huge umbrella, 
boldly made tracks for the Abbey. 

She had not gone far before a treacherous 
gust of wind, creeping behind her, blew out 
her light ; and then a fierce, bullying blast, 
tore the umbrella from her feeble grasp, and 
carried it far away to a distant horsepond. 

Twice she hesitated. Should she return ? 
No ; as she had truly said, the entire house- 
hold at the Abbey was in confusion, and it 

2 
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was her place and duty to set it in order. 
Like brave Martin Luther, when threatened 
with assassination at Worms, come what 
may, she " would on ! '^ 

Felted by the pitiless storm, her clothes 
so many water-soaked rags clinging to her 
shrinking figure, and impeding her move- 
ments, the poor old soul pushed forwards, 
stiU graspmg the extinguished lantern, and 
keeping a frightened gaze around her. 

A churchyard by night, while a storm is 
raging, is not an exhilarating object of con- 
templation, especially when the tall, spectral 
trees are bending like willow wands around 
you, and the hurrying clouds descend lower 
and lower, as though they would wrap the 
whole world in a pall of death. 

Mary Bleek was not only superstitious, 
but, so her friends said, when talking 
among themselves, she stood on the brink af 
the spirit world herself; a filmy old creature^ 
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who, at any hour, might pass away like the 
early morning mist. A stage old woman, 
whose humble thread of life Fate had woven 
into the rich embroidery of the Wentworth 
loom, and which, if torn away, would be 
utterly destroyed. 

She must go home; and her home, for 
sixty-five years, had been Wentworth 
Abbey. 

Utterly exhausted at last, she sat herself 
down to rest a few moments, under the 
sheltering bows of a yew tree — a yew tree, 
broad and vast, whose roots struck deep 
down among the bones of men. 

Wet and shivering, she drew her thick 
shawl around her, leaning back against the 
huge tree trunk, and protected by the out- 
spread of the mighty branches from the 
rain. 

Was she asleep ? 

Only a partial sleep. Nevertheless, 
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seated on the wet ohurohyard grass, and 
under the dark branches of the yew tree, 
she saw a vision* 

And this is what she saw, or thought she 
saw. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

WHAT MRS. BLEEK SAW. 

For the better understanding of what we 
shall still call Mrs. Bleek's dream, it is 
necessary to go back a little, and, the author 
being omniscient, peep at a ^strange scene 
going on in those vast and dreary recep- 
tacles for the dead, the vaults beneath the 
Abbey Church. 

An open coffin, with four men and a 
woman grouped about it. 

Two of the men hold lanterns, whose 
light streams down upon the pale and ex- 
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quisitely beautiful &ce of a shrouded figure^ 
which the coffin contains. 

The features are those of Gertrude Went- 
worth. 

The woman standing at the coffin's foot 
is Diana Bockwood. 

Near to her, pale, and for once silent, is 
her husband. 

At the head of the coffin, and peering 
curiously down into the waxen face, is 
Doctor Malyon; while, the bearer of the 
second lantern (Bockwood holds the first), 
is the hunchback, Benjamin Darknoll. 

Just within the circle of light, and lean- 
ing upon an iron bar, is the fourth man. 
Powder Blue, whose ruffianly visage betrays 
an emotion but rarely seen there. 

They all speak in whispers ; not that they 
have any fear of being overheard. On such 
a night, and in such a place, intrusion is 
impossible. 



k 
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" It looks terribly like death ! " said Mrs. 
Eockwood, with a shudder. 

She addressed the doctor, who, the only 
thoroughly self-possessed person of the^ 
party, smiUngly replied, " True, my dear 
madam — quite true ; but appearances in 
this, as in very many other cases, are deceit- 
ful. You ^will remember, if I may illus- 
trate a fact by a fiction, the sad work ap- 
pearances made in that celebrated aflGair of 
Capulet versus Montague. The pulse of 
life, however feebly it may beat, is as surely 
here as in yourself. Have you opened the 
other cofiin ? " and the doctor turned to the^ 
man Bradley, still heavily lounging on his 
crowbar. 

" Yes " (sulkily) ; ^^ and I'd rather crack 
a dozen cribs, with a whole army of peelers 
looking on, than do the kind of thing 
over again ! It's worse than robbin' a 
church ! " 
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"Ha, ha ?" chuckled the doctor. "It 
does me good to hear you express yourself 
in the way you do, Mr. Bradley, The 
respect you have for the institutions of your 
<50untry is, to say the least, deUghtftil! 
Now," he continued, turning briskly to 
Benjamin Darknoll, and at the same time 
<5onsulting his watch by the light of the 
latter's lantern, " the exchange must be 
made at once, as the carriage must have 
•arrived by this time, and we have not a 
moment to lose. May I crave your assist- 
ance, my dear madam ? " 

Tenderly — very tenderly — a tenderness 
owing half its origin to fear— the Uthe and 
graceful form of Gertrude Wentworth was 
lifted from its ghastly couch, and imme- 
diately enshrouded in a large cloak by Mrs. 
Eockwood, whose nerve, after the doctor's, 
appeared to be the least shaken of this 
strange company. 
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^^ It's a wonderful likeness 1 " said the 
doctor^ again peering down into Rose 
Ayliffe's face. ^^In death, I should say, 
atill more remarkable than in life. Ah ! Sir 
Hugh was a gay man in his time.'' 

The remark was repented of as soon as 
uttered, for the proud face of Diana Eock- 
wood deepened to a dark red, and her eyes 
flashed with a — well, if a look could kill, 
there would have been there and then an end 
to the doctor. 

The lodge-keeper, ever quiet and watch- 
ful, came to the rescue. 

^^ Most such likenesses are accidental," 
he said. * " This must have been purely so, 
for, till within- the last few years. Rose 
Ayliffe was a stranger to this place." 

While speaking, they had placed the 
girlish figure of Gertrude, now shrouded 
in the cloak, upon a sort of stone bench, 
the head reclining upon Mrs. Bockwood's 
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shoulder, the eyes closed — sealed, as it still 
seemed, in the awful sleep of death. 

Malyon, who had drawn a small phial 
from his pocket, poured a portion of ita 
contents upon a handkerchief, which hand- 
kerchief he passed to Mrs. Eockwood, 
together with the phial, which he carefully 
re-corked. 

"Apply the moistened handkerchief to- 
the nostrils at intervals — see ! There — 
there ! " he added gleefully ; " you per- 
ceive, already, a change —slight, but, to 
the experienced eye, a change that is per- 
ceptible." 

"I see no change," said Diana Eockwood^ 
in a harsh, cold voice; "and I feel no 
pulse. To me, the girl is dead — so peace-^ 
fully dead," she added, with a weary sigh, 
" that it seems almost a pity to awaken her. 
Such quiet is only to be found in the 
tomb.'^ 
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Here her husband's voice broke in, his 
words, as usual, when he addressed his wife, 
accompanied with a sneer. 

" Yes, quiet is a difficult thing to com- 
mand in this noisy, pushing, brawling, 
work-a-day world, and the holy bonds of 
matrimony have not been found particularly 
<5onducive to its acquirement. Now, I 
place my trust implicitly in the doctor." 

Malyon, still busy with the pale, recum- 
hent figure, laughed gently, as one who 
would say you cannot do better or other- 
wise, and the lawyer went on. 

" Bahn and his wife must be waiting in 
the carriage, by this time. You accompany 
them, doctor, .do you not ? " 

Malyon nodded impatiently, for now he 
never, even for a moment, removed his 
•eyes from the fixed face of Gertrude 
Wentworth, nor took his fingers from her 
pulse. 
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" And the other body," asked Rookwood^ 

in a whisper, to the old lodge-keeper. " I 

mean M. body" (correcting himself quickly), 

^^ is that prepared for its change of abiding^ 

place?" 

Benjamin DarknoU glanced significantly 
towards Gertrude, 

" First remove Aer, the rest you may 
leave to me. Rose Ayliffe will sleep none 
the worse for resting under Gertrude Went- 
worth's coffin-plate." 

He stopped suddenly, and laid one hand, 
with a frightened gesture, on Eockwood's 
arm, while, with the other, he pointed to 
where Mrs. Rockwood was seated, support- 
ing Gertrude ; the latter still narrowly 
watched by the doctor. 

It was a strange scene — a terrible one — 
the figures of the conspirators imperfectly 
illuminated by the light, and casting ghostly 
shadows on the humid walls, while the dark 
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and silent corridors of death stretched far 
away to the right and left. 

Eockwood started, then flung off the old 
man's skeleton grip impatiently. 

'^ What's the matter, Daddy ? Don't go 
mad here, whatever you do ! " 

^^ She moved/ I saw her move!" said 
the lodge-keeper, in a trembling voice. 
" See — see ! She lives ! " There was a 
pause, after which, he added, "The one 
great error in our calculations, I fancy." 

" Nonsense ! " rejoined the other, in the 
same low tone, while neither removed their 
eyes from the figure on the bench. " With- 
out her, what power have we ? Philip m 
as ungrateful as he is cowardly ; and such 
men are only to be governed by their fears." 

" Ever hard upon Philip," muttered the 
old man, with a flash of anger, which, how- 
ever, he immediately repressed. "How- 
ever, I grant that in some things his 
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nature is weak, and I have grieved to dis- 
cover it ; but then he is young, and youth 
is mostly selfish, and always thoughtless." 

^^ Bah I Philip can be as obstinate as a 
mule and as cruel as a tiger, upon occasion. 
It is superstition — old world fancies — ^which 
lead him to shrink before those ties of 
kindred, which more sensible men ignore. 
Saving the one thing, he made but little 
scruple about the rest. Sir Philip Went- 
worth will prove hard in the mouth, and 
must have both bit and bridle. He won't 
starve for a matter of sentiment. He ou^ht to 
become a great man, for he has neither heart 
nor, as a natural consequence, gratitude." 

"Yes, yes," said Darknoll, eagerly, in 
4;he bluntness of his devotion failing to 
perceive the lawyer's sneer ; " Philip should 
become a great man, and make a great 
marriage, adding estate to estate. Money 
breeds money ; and " — ^with a deprecatory 
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glance at the lawyer — " you know, Mathew, 
that will be better for all of us." 

" Yes, the doctor has not deceived us ! ^^ 
said Eockwood, who, perceiving that Old 
Bengy had mounted his hobby^ took but 
little heed of what he said. "The girl 
lives ; and I for one would have had nothing 
to do with the business had I not believed 
in Malyon's skill, and his assurance that it 
could not be otherwise. If the other coffin 
should be opened " — ^he bent his head till 
his lips nearly touched the lodge-keeper's 
ear — " what then ? '' 

"It will not be opened," was the old 
man's answer. " Pew inquiries are made 
after the poor as to their whereabouts, and 
you are forgotten before the spider can spin 
his web over your epitaph. For the rest, 
there is no fear of after recognition. You 
have seen what nature has already done^ 
and death's hand will do the rest." 
VOL. n. p 
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^^ Just so ! A month^ or two, or three, 
and Bose Ayliffe is to all (mr intents and 
purposes Gertrude Wentworth. I doubt if 
the resurrection angel would know the 
difference— if there be a resurrection angel ; 
though for my part — " 

The old man drew back from him with a 
shudder. 

" You are a bad man, Mathew ! — a very 
bad man ! " 

Eockwood laughed — ^not loudly, but with 
a laugh that sounded out of place, as its echo 
came back to them from the labyrinth of 
vaults around. 

" Well, Daddy, perhaps I am, looked at 
through your puritanical spectacles ; but 
the line is so thin, in reality, that divides 
bad from good, that I don't care if I some- 
times pass it. Come, come ! We are play- 
ing a bold game, each with a different 
motive. Yours, I grant you, is the more 
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unselfish one. ThaVs yonr affair ! — mine 
means an extension of my banking account, 
and a considerable extension too, I can tell 
you ! In such matters as these, where the 
risks are equal, there's nothing like frank- 
ness on all sides. It clears away the cob- 
webs, don't you see ? " 

Before Darknoll could reply, if reply he 
intended, to this very outspoken declaration 
on the part of his son-in-law, both were 
summoned by a gesture to the side of the 
doctor, whose large face wore an air of 
triumph, while he rubbed his hands briskly 
together, according to his habit, when greatly 
pleased. 

" Eureka ! " he said, addressing his fellow- 
conspirators in a low but assured voice; 
" we have succeeded 1 One is apt to be a 
little nervous at first, you know, in such 
delicate experiments as these, and I can now 
confess that I was just a little afraid my- 

p 2 
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self. The quality and properties of the 
drug T was assured of, hut the present case, 
a most interesting one to me as a profes- 
sional man, was environed in difficulties, 
and, in point of fact, was a matter for 
experiment— the experiment has proved a 
success. My friend (to DarknoU), have you 
that case hottle ahout you ? '' 

The hottle was produced, and the doctor, 
greatly refreshed, went on. " It now re- 
mains for us to get her out of this place as 
quickly as possible. I shall accompany her 
and my worthy relatives to Windlestraw. 
As for the rearrangement of matters down 
here, our highly respectable friend " (a bow 
to DarknoU), " with your athletic proteg^ '^ 
(a nod in the direction of Powder Blue), 
" have taken that upon themselves, and I'll 
trouble you for that bottle again. Every- 
thing is prosperous — thoroughly prosper- 
ous ! '' 
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** Make haste ! '' urged Rook wood, as the 
doctor, assisted by Mrs. Eookwood, ad- 
justed the heavy folds of the cloak about 
Gertrude Wentworth's no longer inanimate 
form. " Should her eyes open upon this 
place ? " 

" Have no fear," replied the doctor, in 
his gayest of tones, and speaking over his 
shoulder. "The body is restored to life, 
as I promised ; but the mind — ah 1 " — with 
an expressive glance around — " that is quite 
another affair." 

A silence followed this speech, broken 
only by the guarded movements of the 
men, as they moved to and fro, gliding 
now in, now out of the circle of light, 
spirits of evil, rendering stiU more ghastly, 
the ghastly precincts of the vaults. 

A storm of wind and rain, with the 
Ughtning flashing at intervals, and Mrs. 
Bleek where we left her, thoroughly dazed 
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in wliat she herself would term her " in- 
tellectuals,'' and cowering for shelter under 
the wide-spreading arms of the huge ftmereal- 
looking tree. 

A noise of wheels heard approaching, in 
each lull of the storm, causes her to turn 
her head, and wonder vaguely, as people 
wonder under the influence of a dream. 

Nearer and nearer the wheels approach, 
till the noise ceases at the very gates of the 
churchyard. 

A carriage at such an hour and in such a 
place ! Yet a carriage it was, and Mrs* 
Bleek dreamily wondered. 

Then a light rose up, as if out of the 
earth, and flickering over the graves, played 
against the old church wall. 

Could she believe her eyes, dim as they 
were from age, blinded as they were by the 
driving rain ? 

Across the light moved several shadows^ 
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each rising as it were from the earth, from, 
as it seemed to her, beneath the old church 
itself — ^from the Abbey vaults. 

A small side-door, studded with nails, 
and clamped with iron — a door but rarely 
used, as the old lady knew ftdl well- 
appeared to be open, and figure after figure 
emerged, each casting its shadow on the 
wall. 

What were these phantoms, rising as it 
were from the tomb ? 

Should she scream ? 

To what purpose, in that lonely place ? 

Should she run towards the place where 
she had heard the carriage wheels ? 

Poor old soul! scarcely able even to 

support herself on her legs, rickety at the 

best of times, and more than shaky now, 

» 

she had only strength to draw herself up 
for support against the dark trunk of the 
tree, and mistily dream on. 
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One, two, three, four, five figures, and 
one a woman's — she counted them on her 
thin fingers, trembling with fear the while, 
her whole mind — or rather what was left 
to her of that at all times hazy commodity 
— ^filled with a feeling of intense dread. 

Were they robbers of the dead, or were 
they the dead themselves, who came flicker- 
ing about among the graves at such an hour 
and in such a night ? 

" The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last ; 
The rattling show'rs rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow' d ; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow'd : 
That night, a child might understand 
The deil had business on his hand." 

The lights danced up and down, hither 
and thither, throwing long weird shadows 
among the tombs and hillocks which were 
everywhere around. 
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" Corpse-lights r' she murmured, shutting 
her eyes first for a moment, then opening 
them with a shudder. 

It was a struggle between curiosity and 
fear, and — ^for Mrs. Bleek was a woman — 
curiosity conquered. 

'' One ! two I three ! four ! five ! " again 
she counted ; then with a start, " ^/ " 

Yes, another figure was there, wrapped 
in a thick horseman's cloak — a figure that 
was carried in the arms of two of the others, 
and evidently that of a woman. 

As moved by some instinctive feeling of 
curiosity over-mastering her terror, the old 
woman crept a little forward. 

She had a great experience in the 
supernatural world — had made it her 
study, in fact — but she had never heard 
of ghosts who walked about carrying each 
other. 

A fiash of lightning, and a cry from Mrs. 
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Bleek — a low cry, almost inaudible, but a 
cry of horror and astonishment. 

A ghost, indeed ! — for as the fierce wind 
tore at the folds of the mantle, tossing them 
for a moment aside— she saw, or dreamt she 
saw, the face of Gertrude Wentworth. 

She remembered no more, but that she 
was lying among the wet grass upon her old 
lantern, which the weight of her body in 
falling had smashed flat, and that the hunch- 
back of the lodge, the white-haired and 
silvery-voiced terror of her life, was bending 
over her. 

"What," he said, " my good Mrs. Bleek,. 
you have had a bad fall, I see. It is ill 
walking among graves at our time of life, 
especially at so late an hour of the night. 
Come, I will see you home. Don't be 
afraid ; you're a little overcome, I see. Ah, 
yes ! we support our grief as we create our 
gaiety! Forgetfalness is always what we 
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seek There! on your feet again, with a 
bruise or two, but otherwise sound and 
firm. Have no fear," and his silvery voice 
became more musical in its tone ; " it is my 
duty to take care of you! *' 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

TIME WORKS WONDERS. 

■ 

Five years! 

Five years may sometimes do as much 
:as fifty in the marvellous changes they 
work. 

Changes very startling to see, being, even 
in private life, nearly as great as those 
which topple oflf the crowns of emperors, 
and with a pen of steel divide and re-divide 
the European map. 

The shuttle of Time weaves swiftly, with 
a mingled woof, threaded with brightness 
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and laughter, with sorrow, despair, and 
tears. 

Very swift, indeed, have been the many 
miracles which time has worked with the 
several personages of onr story ; yet the old 
greybeard, whose cradle is unknown and 
whose resting-place will be Eternity, has 
scarcely ever laboured so hard as he has 
done in this instance. 

Oh ! the chances and changes of Human 
Life! 

Full of some new ambition, money- 
getting, or what not, "We say adieu to the old 
familiar fEices, and start off on some distant 
expedition, to encounter fresh experiences 
of the hardships and uncertainties of life, 
yet all the while we expect to find every- 
thing unchanged when we return. The 
child with the same tottering feet and softly- 
clasping hands ; the maiden with the light- 
some steps and modest, downcast glance; 
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the man — whether Mend or enemy — ^the 
same as ever, unaltered by years. We 
expect all this — and we are always dis- 
appointed ! 

The child has blossomed into the maiden ; 
the maiden has become a wife; the man, 
weary with the world and its ceaseless cares, 
absorbed in the cruel battle of life, forgetting 
the absent, as, by the absent, he is content 
to be forgotten. 

The curtain has fallen over the first por- 
tion of the drama we have unfolded before 
the reader; but it rises again, with n,five 
yearf? interval, upon the same characters, 
changed in position — greatly changed, most 
of them — ^but in heart ? Well, the himian 
heart, be it bad or good, remains much the 
same, and £ve hundred centuries will not 
change that. 

We will call the muster-roll, or, rather, 
after our own wayward fashion, recall both 
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friends and enemies into being as circum- 
stances require. 

To begin with, let us make a rapid change ' 
of scene. 

In place of the storm-riven night and 
dreary churchyard, we find ourselves upon 
a well-kept lawn, appertaining to a charming 
villa residence in the neighbourhood of Eich. 
mond. 

Laid out with all that perfection of gar- 
dening taste never to be found out of 
England, the lawn slopes down to the river, 
which, beneath drooping willows, and amidst 
whispering rushes, glides by in rippling, 
Bhining beauty. 

Beds of flowers, archways of graceful 
ironwork, covered with drooping plants, and 
leading to shrubberies, artfully contrived 
to deceive the eye, and give a greater mag* 
nitude to the grounds than they really 
possessed. Seats are placed everywhere 
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about, so as to command from a dozen 
diflferent points charming views of the river, 
with its crowds of pretty sailing-boats and 
gliding wherries. 

The name of this very desirable pro- 
perty — to use an auctioneer's phraseology — 
is HoUy Bank; and its proprietor — that 
comfortable-looking, bald-headed old gen- 
tleman, seated in one of the garden- chairs 
near the water's edge — is Mr. Frampton, 
barrister-at-law, late of Bang's Bench Walk, 
Temple. 

The young lady with the roguish eyes, 
black as sloes, and cheeks red as roses, is 
his daughter. Miss Kate Frampton, a 
buxom, jolly girl of eighteen, accomplished, 
clever, and ^^ sweet as English air could 
make her. 

She is engaged in teasing a diminutive 
Scotch terrier, which she holds in her arms ; 
while her father, close to whose chair she 
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is standing, is reading — or endeavouring to 
read — a bulky volume, in dingy parchment 
covers, 

" My dear, will you leave off teasing that 
dog ? '^ said Mr. Frampton, somewhat petu- 
lantly. " How is it possible for me to read 
a line with all that talking, snapping, and 
growling? '^ 

" Don't read a h'ne, then. I am sure it 
will do you much more good to come and 
play with Tiny and me ! " 

" Play with a saucy hussy and a lap-dog 
— at my time of life, too I " 

And the old lawyer, with a vain endeavour 
at a frown, was about to resume his reading, 
when the pretty head was thrust over his 
shoulder, while Tiny's hirsute muzzle ap- 
appeared over the other. 

" Now, don't be cross, or I'll make Tiny 
bite you ! Besides, why do you read such 
nasty books ? " 

VOL II. Q 
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"Nasty?" 

" I mean books in «uch greasy covers. I 
adore fancy binding, as I like to see well- 
dressed men." 

" And with both, the binding is often the 
best part about them. Now, do be quiet. 
Kate, or you'll drive me indoors with your 
foUy." 

She had taken the book out of his hands, 
and was reading the title page. 

"Property — with some remarks upon 

Wills, Executors, and Trustees ! ' Oh, 

what a horrid book ! Who on earth could 

spend their time in writing such trash? 

It's an awful book ! Here, Tiny, come and 

bite it." 

Mr. Franklin looked grave for a moment, 

* 

then his features relaxed into a smile, 
which soon became a laugh, as Kate waltzed 
about his chair, holding the book behind 
her back, the little terrier, as mad with good 
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spirits as herself, leaping and barking 
around her. 

"You're a spoilt jade," he said; "and 
I'm afraid it's too late for me to attempt 
your reformation. I must leave that to 
your husband ; which reminds me, by the 
way, that Everard and a friend of his, 
a Mr. Jefferson Fane, dine with us this 
evening." 

"Mr. Jefferson Fane! I hope he's a 
nice man — I mean, one who can talk about 
something else but law, law, law; — ^and 
musty, fiisty, old deeds and dodges, as you 
and Everard are never [tired of doing. Is 
he an American ? " 

" An American, a surgeon, and a man of 
science ; like most of his coimtrymen, he is 
a dtizen of the world, and has seen much of 
many countries. He was in India for some 
years, then served imder the ill-fated Em- 
perior Maximilian during the Mexican war ; 

q2 
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so he'U have plenty to tell you — ^that is, if 
you can listen to anybody but yourself; 
but, Katey dear," and here Mr, Frampton's 
tone became a little more serious, ^^ I must 
not hear you speak BUghtingly of Mr. 
Everard Corbett; next to yourself, he is 
dearer to me than any other upon earth — 
— a nobler and a more promising young^ 
fellow doesn't exist; besides, he is your 
affianced husband, and I have set my heart, 
as I hope you have yours, upon the match. " 

Kate Frampton shrugged her pretty 
shoulders, and pouted her cherry lips. 

"I wish he wasn't so very grave — so 
always serious. I mean, whenever he is 
gay, it is only for a minute or two, and, as 
it were, in spite of himself." 

"Everard, as you know, my dear, sus- 
tained a great loss some five years ago." 

" Oh ! yes, yes ; I know all about that, 
but, of course, I can't, as No. 2, pretend to 
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be deeply interested. If a man's heart is in 
the- coffin of a dear departed, it should be 
allowed to rest there. It's a most irritating 
thing to know you're only being made love 
to second-hand." 

^^ For shame ! I fear that the heart of so 
true and good a man as Everard Corbett is 
only thrown away upon a trifling coquette 
like you." 

Kate Frampton saw that her father was 
reaUy angry, and, in a moment, her soft 
arms were about his neck, her lips upon his 
cheek, herself perched lovingly upon his 
knee. And there we shall leave them, 
sitting happy in each other's love, Tiny 
growling jealously at intervals, and the 
dingy law-book lying unregarded in the 
grass at the old lawyer's feet. 

From Bichmond to the Temple is not far 
— a journey either by cab or rail of " less 
than no time ; " but what a change from the 
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flowery lawn and shining river, as we mount 
the stairs — that is, the reader and ourselves 
— amount them, invisible of course, and 
panse before a huge, darkly-painted, oaken 
door, on which appears, in letters some 
four inches long, the name of Mr. Everard 
Corbett. 

Mr. Everard Corbett, who already has 
made a name at the Bar, a name which 
bids fair, in time to come, to be a great one 
by the power of his own talents, and under 
the loving guidance of his old friend and 
future father-in-law, Lyttleton Frampton, 
whose former rooms he now rents, and 
where, at the present moment, he is enter- 
taining with sherry and biscuits the Ameri- 
can gentleman alluded to in the commence- 
ment of this chapter. 

They are smoking, of course ; the Ameri- 
can gentleman bronzed with travel, keen- 
eyed, and " bearded like a pard," is grace- 
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fully leaning back in his chair, which is 
tilted against the wall, while his legs, or 
rather his boot heels, repose upon a table 
crowded with documents of every kind, 
and littered with books, evidently, to judge 
by their sallow outsides, close relations to 
the one left at old Mr. Fratnpton's feet re- 
posing on the grass. 

But is this Everard Corbett ? 

This the handsome lad who, five years 
ago, we saw waiting for the train, in that 
pleasant English landscape, with a face that 
was all alight with hope, and honest, kindly, 
noble eyes, brimful of the heart's devotion 
and love ? 

The square forehead, the square head are 
there, as are also the well-formed nose and 
chin; but the once thick clustering curls 
are gone at the temples, while the eyes are 
simken, and there are "busy wrinkles'^ 
about the mouth. 
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Can five years have done all this ? 

Five years of study, night and day. 
Some men taking to study as other men 
take to drink, to wipe out in some degree 
the past, and drown the remembrance of a 
great sorrow. 

Strong of frame, however, though a little 
stooping in the shoulders, Everard Corbett 
— for Everard Corbett it is — ^reclines back 
in his reading-chair, with a cigar between 
his lips, and a sad, sad smile about his 
mouth. 

^* Well, there, you have it all now," he 
said, continuing the conversation he waa 
holding with his friend. '^ You know with 
what hopes I left India, where I had ar- 
rived only just in time to see my dear 
&ther breathe his last. Those hopes were 
all blighted — all — ^for surely no man ever 
loved as I did, with so entire and perfect a 
love. But what is the good of my talking 
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on such a theme to you, Jefferson? A 
aelfish old cynic like yourself cannot be 
expected to understand such things." 

" That's just where you are clean out, 
my boy I " responded Mr. Jefferson, de- 
livering himself, at the same time, of a thin 
oolumn of pearly smoke. "It is having 
understood such things deeply that makes a 
man what they call a cynic. Poor chil- 
dren I " he added, in a kindly tone, " for 
you were both children then ; it was very 
sad to have parted with life so early. And 
so that bejewelled gentleman we met yester- 
day in the Parks was her brother ? " 

Everard nodded. 

" No likeness ? " 

Everard's pale face flushed indignantly. 

" All right I all right ! " said the Ameri- 

« 

can surgeon ; " likenesses don't always run 
in families. My mother was called the 
Boston belle, not because of her tongue, but 
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her beauty. I reckon I took considerably 
after my fitther." 

He laughed a sort of silent laugh that 
was peculiar to him, kno<^ed the ash of his 
dgar off 'against the arm of the chair, and 
went on. 

^^That glittering gentleman — ^what did 
you say his name was ? " 

" Sir Phihp Wentworth." 

^^ Beckon he has lighted the candle at 
both ends — ^in the shape of health, at least 
No friend of yours, Everard my boy ; when 
he came across you, he looked as pleased as 
if he'd trodden on a rattlesnake." 

"We are not friends. He was a bad 
brother to her — harsh, cruel, and unfeeling ; 
that is enough for mey 

"Quite enough, and something over. 
But tell me who was the lady he was talk- 
ing to?" 

" The lady in the carriage ? " 
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" Yes ; the handsome gipsy-looking 
woman, with those superb diamonds, though 
her eyes were the real things to admire. 
Fve seen nothing more brilliant or more 
deadly out of the head of a cobra. You 
see, I keep to my snake similes ; somehow 
they seem apposite* I speak as a student 
of character.' ' 

"That lady was Mrs. Mathew Eock- 
wood." 

" What I wife to the Mathew Eockwood 
who made such a splendid haul out of one 
of our Nevada silver mines ? He is chair- 
man of I don't know how many companies 
— isn't he ? and promoter of I don't know 
how many more ! No wonder his wife 
wears diamonds." 

The young lawyer shook his head. 

"Mr. Eockwood is a daring speculator, 
but may carry his pitcher to the well once 
too often. There are many rumours afloat.'^ 
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** Pooh ! If what I hear of the man be 
true, when the pitcher gives signs of crack- 
ing, he'll entrust it to some one else's 
keeping. At least, so says your friend 
Frampton. Fine old fellow that — carries 
Jiis years as easily as a bird does his 
feathers. Charming daughter, I hear." 

Everard answered briefly. 

"She is considered to be so. You will 
have an opportunity to form your own 
opinion, as we dine there to-day. By the 
bye, you wUl meet another dear friend of 
mine — ^my whilome tutor, the Eeverend 
Francis Mildmay." 

" What ! the jolly rector, whose rod was 
oonfined to the fish? YouVe often men- 
tioned him. Is he at Dripsey, still ? " 

"No; he left there long ago, for some 
better living ; or one, at least, where there 
was even better fishing. A delightful old 
boy ; I know you'll like him." 
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^^ It's enough for me that you speak well 
of him ; that at once opens one of the side 
doors of my heart. But hilloh ! » bringing 
down his legs from the table, and consulting 
his watch ; " if we are to dine at seven, it's 
time we put on the war-paint, I am oflf to 
my hotel ; where shall we meet ? " 

" I'll pick you up ; it's all in my way."^ 
Everard laughed. " I promise you a pleasant 
dinner ; and, as you've an eye for beauty, I 
think you'll be more than gratified." 

The friends shook hands, and parted — 
Mr. Jeflterson Fane, who would have been 
equally at home in ah Indian wigwam as in 
a London drawing-room, and vice versd^ to 
adorn his tall and handsome person ; while 
Everard Corbett returned to his chair, and, 
pondering over the past conversation, was 
soon lost in painful thought. 

His reverie was disturbed by a knock at 
the door. 
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" Come in ! " 

And there entered a brisk^ bright lad, 
with the word " sharpness " written all over 
his features. 

*^ Oh ! is that you, Tom ? " said Everard, 
B& he glanced round. "You want two 
days' holiday, I think. Have you arranged 
with the other clerks about your work ? '' 

" All smooth, sir. My turn now, theirs 
next time." 

" And so it is to Dripsey Bridge you are 
going ? I had no idea that poor old Mrs. 
Bleek was an aunt of yours." 

" A grandmother ! " put in Tom quickly. 
^' Her daughter married my father, and 
that's how the Bleeks got intermingled 
with the Bromptons. I'm her only rela- 
tive now ; and it won't do, you know, sir, 
to throw a chance away." 

"Certainly not. Here are a couple of 
sovereigns for you to spend on the road. 



Bemember me to your graDdmother ; we 
■were old Meuds." 

The smart clerk touched his front hair 
gleefully, as he retired; and again sinking 
back into bis chair, the young lawyw, 
shading his eyes with his hands, wandered 
back into the realms of the past. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

Leaving the Parks by the Albert gate, a 
gentleman, riding a splendid bay horse, and 
closely followed by a well-appointed groom, 
took his way to Knightsbridge Green, and 
dismounted before Tattersall's. 

Throwing the bridle to the groom, with 
directions to keep the beautiful animal on 
the move — for she was hot, and her satin- 
like skin was here and there streaked with 
foam — he entered the yard. 
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It was evidently what is called a Quiet 
Day. 

A few gentlemen, rejoicing in trousers so 
tight about the knees that they fitted like a 
dirty skin, were loitering about, each carry- 
ing a straw in his mouth, and exhaling per- 
fumes of the muck-heap and the stable. 

One and all knuckled their low foreheads 
as the gentleman passed beneath the arch- 
way, and gazed after him with admiring 
glances. 

"A- right good plucked 'un he is; lost 
thirty thou'" (thousand) "last Darby, by 
backin' Dragonfly ! " remarked one of the 
loungers, a personage with a face that would 
have been deeply pock-marked but that, 
with a pardonable vanity, he had carefully 
covered it with a mask of dirt. 

" Yes ; and he picked up twice as much 
at h'Ascot!" remarked another of the 
loungers, a little dried-up man, whose legs 

VOL. n. R 
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took such an outward curve that his body 

seemed to rest upon the letter ; " but he 

no more could make a book his-self than 

I could write one.'' 

*' You're right there, Billy ! " put in a 

third party; "it's the lawyer as does it. 

There's a 'ead, if you like ! There ain't a 

dodge as Mr. Bockwood isn't up to, and 

that chap's in luck who gets the straight tip 

from him ! " 

'^ Tip be blowed I " growled the gentle- 
man with the circular legs. " The lawyer 
knows as much of the pints of a 'oss as I do 
of h'asteronomy I " 

"Pints of a 'oss!" and the individual 
with the fiery countenance spat contemp- 
tuously on the ground. "That for the 
pints of a 'oss I It's the figgers as does it ; 
and the lawyer's got a 'ead as long as that 
there Putney 'bus, and as full inside. Yet, 
as I said afore, Sir Philip is a plucked 'un.'^ 
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" And if he don't take keer, an' keeps 
much, of the lawyer's company," said Mr. 
Bowlegs, with an evil grin, that would have 
become the countenance of a chimpanzee, 
^^ he'll be so jolly well plucked, that he'll 
'ave no more feathers on him than I've got 
on the back of my 'and." And he held it 
out, as if for investigation. 

"But they are Mends," observed the 
gentleman with the unwashed countenance. 
" A pal's a pal, isn't he ? " 

" Not when it comes to Aggers. I ain't 
one 0' them as wants to run down my spe- 
cious " (species), " but when it comes to a 
matter of Aggers — ^Aggers in three columns, 
with £ B. d. writ atop of 'em — I'm blest if 
I'd trust the h'Archbishop 0' Canter- 
bury — I means if a 'oss was in ques- 
'chin I " 

Let us follow the gentleman whose ap- 
pearance had called forth these profound 

b2 
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remarks, and who, as the reader is now 
aware, is no other than Sir PhiKp Went- 
worth. 

Not the Sir Philip Wentworth of five 
years ago— all must suflter a change in that 
period of time ; but here was a man no 
longer young in appearance, at least; the 
sallow face deep lined ; the eyes dull and 
blood-shotten ; the heavy moustache already 
threaded with grey. 

The expression of the face, too, was 
changed. It had a contracted, narrower, 
meaner look — a look of low cunning, 
sharpened by avarice, that harmonized but 
ill with the animalism of the mouth. 

He turned to the left at the entrance of 
the yard, and, ascending some stairs, 
entered the room known as the Subscription 
Eoom, which, like the yard, was compa- 
ratively empty. 

The person he sought, however, was 
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there, seated at one of the tables, busy with 
many papers. 

This person looked up as the other came 
towards him, and showed a good-lookingj 
though somewhat freckled, face, framed by 
hair, golden and curly, and finished off by a 
carefully trimmed beard of flaxen hue. 

Five years had made slight change in 
Mathew Eockwood. 

The same sharp, eager, hawk-like glance, 
the same mobile features, the same half- 
jocular, half-sneering expression about the 
mouth. 

It is evident a " clear conscience " is not 
always a necessity to preserve the health of 
the body. 

" What's the matter ? " he asked as 
the Baronet drew a chair to the table, 
and sat down; "anything gone wrong? 
They haven't scratched Flying Polly, I 
hope ? " 
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He alluded to a horse, one of the racing 
favourites. 

Sir Philip replied, with an oath, 

"D — n Flying Polly! When a man 
insults you, what would you do ? " 

"Bring an action," said the lawyer, 
promptly, " if his words were actionable.'' 

" But if he speaks no words — only hoJcs^ 
them — what then ? " 

Bockwood shrugged his shoulders. 

"Put up with it. I never heard of a 
man getting damages for a scowl or a frown. 
I suppose you're alluding to Mr. Cor- 
bett ? " 

A string of oaths from the Baronet. 

"The supercilious, sneering hound! I 
met him in the Park just now. He was 
one of a mob of fellows who were about old 
Frampton's carriage, but backed out di-- 
rectly I approached, and passed me at a 
gallop, saying something to the man at his. 
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side that made him laugh, then wheel round 
in his saddle, and look at me. I should like 
to horsewhip him." 

" That's actionable I " said the lawyer, 
quietly. " Only he would get the damages ; 
always provided there was no retaliation, 
and he didn't horsewhip youP 

Sir Philip frowned, and, pulling at his 
long moustache, bit it savagely. 

" I would kill him, if I could ! I hate 
the fellow ! " 

^^ And if I were you, I'd let it stop there. 
If we killed every one we hated, we should 
thin what is called the ^ social circle ' con- 
siderably. Bah ! Bide your time, and 
make no noise about it ! That's my maxim I 
There never was a suit of armour yet that 
hadn't some weak joint in it. That bully, 
Achilles, thought himself invulnerable, but 
Paris' s arrow caught him in the heel. "Watch 
and wait. Something's sure to turn up. 
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Now for the matter in hand, for, with me, 
business is business. I suppose it concerns 
little Totty Fay ? " 

" It does," assented the other, still dark 
and scowling. 

" You want to get rid of her ? " 

The lawyer had to put the question a 
second time, before he got the reluctant ad- 
mission. 

^^ "Well, I suppose I do." 

" Suppose you do ! Stop ! we've no time 
for sentiment. This is how the matter 
stands. You bring a girl to London — we 
won't discuss the wisdom of such a pro- 
ceeding ; it's too late to do that now. You 
procure her an engagement to do the ^ light 
fantastic' at the Eoyal Chickabiddy Theatre, 
give her a house, a brougham, a poodle dog, 
and a parrot. All is sunshine and pearl- 
powder, when you meet Lady Caroline 
Somers, with high connections, heaps of 
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money, parents willing. Smash goes the 
Brompton toy, while down goes the scale 
that holds the mopusses" (money), "and 
Cupid kicks the beam. Isn't that about the 
size of it ? '' 

" What am I to do ? " asked Sir Philip, 
savagely. 

" Give Totty an annuity — something 
small, of course— or, what is better, a sum 
of ready cash. They'll none of them refuse 
that bait." 

" She will. The girl adores me." 

Kockwood laughed — then, in his usual 
bantering way, apologized. 

" Excuse me. Sir Philip, but I am an old 
fellow, and you are a young one. A girl of 
eighteen adores nothing but her own face in 
the looking-glass — especially young ladies 
whose education has been completed at the 
Chickabiddy Theatre. But there's some- 
thing behind all this," he 'said, gravely, 
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while he scanned the Baronet's Mse and 
shifty countenance. "Has the girl any 
hold upon you — ^any writing ? " 

Sir Philip struck his fist down on the table. 

" 1 wish I had never learned how to hold 
a pen." 

"Many will echo that wish," said the- 
lawyer, drily. " Promise of marriage ? " 

"Well, no, not exactly; but letters — 
letters to that effect." 

" Do you know where they are kept ? " 

" SomewheiH3 in the house, of course. I 
know Totty — she wouldn't part with one of 
them." 

" The first thing you've got to do is a bit 
of innocent burglary. Find out the place^ 
of deposit, and then, one twist of a skeleton 
key, one blaze from a candle, and your 
heart " — he emphasised the word meaningly 
— ^will be relieved from the weight •your 
folly has laid upon it." 
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There was a silence for some moments. 

Sir Philip was the first to speak. 

" You don't know Totty," he said. 
^^ "When roused, she's capable of anything." 

"And can do nothing, once you've se- 
cured your written folly. A great mistake 
of Shakspere to have made Dogberry an 
illiterate watchman of Messina. It is the 
great ones of the land — the grandees, the^ 
swells in purple and fine linen — ^who write 
themselves down asses every day in the 
year. Don't be angry — the Somers match 
is the very thing you want. Money and 
high connections — but, above all, money ! 
And it doesn't stand to reason that a little 
ballet-girl should be suffered to come be- 
tween you and the realisation of your 
wishes." 

" You're a Job's comforts, Rockwood," 
returned the Baronet, sullen and gloomy. 
" You put things in such a delicate way." 
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" Business — pure business ! " was the 
answer. " There is no necessity to gild the 
gingerbread tiU we hang it up in the public 
eye. Are you going down to The Lilacs 
now ? " 

"Yes. 

" Secure the letters — that is move No. 1. 
Having done that, make a quarrel about 
something — ^that's move No. 2 — and fling 
out of the house. A woman, especially 
if she adores you," — and the lawyer 
grinned — "is sure to put herself in the 
wrong." 

" The quairelling will not be difficult — 
we've done nothing but quarrel lately," 
43aid Sir Philip. " I never came across such 
a temper." 

"All the better. Let her strangle the 
poodle, and murder the parrot, smash the 
mirrors, and make a clean sweep of the 
•chimney-piece," said the unmoved lawyer ; 
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adding, ^' only take care she doesn't murder 
you." 

" I won't answer for anything. I wish I 
had never seen the girl. Who would have 
thought that a country girl, who, two years^ 
ago, seemed simplicity itself, would come 
out strong in the way she does ? " 

"Ah! that's just it," said the lawyer, 
consulting his watch and gathering up hia 
papers. "You impressionable young gen- 
tlemen are like chHdren who gather berries 
from a hedge-row because they look so pretty 
and nice with their green surroundings. 
Once get them home, and you find out to 
your cost you've been gathering poison. 
Now, follow my advice : throw this girl 
overboard — the sooner the better ; kick up 
a row, and I'll come in as a mutual friend 
— tie Love's wings with a bit of red tape,, 
and shut his mouth with a bit of sealing- 
wax. By the way, here's a letter Malyon 
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gave me from his sister. She's with her 
husband, at the doctor's house on a visit. 
They desire to be remembered to you.'' 

^^ Anything more ? " asked Sir Philip. 

" Why, yes — old Balm wants a loan." 

^^ Gift, you mean ? " 

" Call it what you like — * a rose by any 
other name will smell as sweet.' Three 
hundred pounds." 

" Three hundred devils ! The daughters 
t)f the horse -leech were reasonable to these 
harpies, it is always the one cry — ' More ! 
more ! more ! ' " 

"All goes well at Windlestraw," con- 
tinued the unmoved lawyer; " the patient is as 
well as can be expected^ and quite comfortable^^ 

A pause, followed by a sullen query from 
Sir Philip— 

" How am I to find the money ? " 

" I'll arrange it — on the old terms, you 
know." 
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" Yes, I know," said Sir Philip, far from 
graciously. "You must be getting in- 
fernally rich, Eockwood ? " 

" Who ? I ? Nonsense ; it's all my good 
heart. Let's come down into the yard ; IVe 
promised to look at a horse with the doctor." 
" Malyon ? " 

"Yes. What a practice that fellow is 
making, and what a change money has 
made ! Never drinks but in private, and is 
never seen drunk but by his confidential 
valet. Talk about the lessons of prudence 
that Poverty teaches ! Bosh ! It is Piro- 
sperity that works the miracles — look at the 
doctor ! " So saying, the two gentlemen 
descended the stairs. 

Yes, look at the doctor, as he stands 
there, sleek, shining, and utterly respect- 
able, volubly discoursing upon the points of 
a horse that one of the auctioneer's men has 
been racing up and down for his approval 
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and gratification. The face is no longer 
blotched and discoloured, the eye no longer 
humid, the hand no longer trembles. David 
Malyon has tasted the luxury of success. 
Fickle Fortune's wheel has, for him, taken 
the right turn ; his decorous brougham, with 
its pair of iron greys, rolls hither and thither 
over the stones of Bayswater and Belgravia; 
his name figures on a door-plate in Harley- 
street, and h(; lives — well, never mind how 
he lives ; in the eyes of the world, Dr. Mal- 
yon is eminently resjicctable, and a *' pro- 
sperous gentleman." 

All this in five years ? — and why not ? 
Which of us can answer for to-morrow ? — 
who may say what the next month has in 
store for him ? 

Time works wonders ! 



END OF VOL. II. 
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